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CE ALBERT 


the national joy sma Ke 





2 
Jam this in your old jimmy pipe: 

You can’t any more drive a man to cheer for a pipe smoke 
that bites up his tongue than you can grow little blades of 
green grass on a busy street! 

So—when you pike-it north, south, east, west and see 
men all along the line Soing-to Prince Albert, natural-like, 


figure it out they’ve hit the trail that leads to the land of 
jimmy pipe; joy! 


Now, you all get set 


for here’s bully sport—this hook-up of a jimmy pipe, some Prince 
Albert and a match. You can play the game far as you like—and 
the more you smoke, the greater the joy! That’s 100 per cent. talk, 
but it is a sure-thing bet! 






















Say, you get real fussy with P. A. Smoke it mean-like to prove it 
out. If your middle name’s “Missouri,” go to it four ways at once! 
And that will be all right, all right. Because Prince Albert never 
bit any other man’s tongue—and it won’t bite yours! 


That’s because P. A. is made by 

a patented process that cuts 

out the bite! No other 

tobacco can be made 

like Prince Albert. at 
That'll be, 
about all. 


— 


[BERT 





For carrying conveniently so as to always have a 

ee 4 e 9 . ve, 
jimmy pipeful or the makin’s for a P. A. cigarette “ 
therelisn’t anything better than the tidy red tin, 10c, 
or the toppy red bag, 5c. But for keeping P. A. at 

home: ready for the boys that happen along about 

the 10th inning there’s nothing to equal the crystal 

glass humidor which comes with the pound purchase 

of P. A. Buy a pound of P. A. today for the sake . 
of the glass humidor. Next time buy a pound tin CRIMP CuUT 


humidor or a half-pound tin humidor to keep the LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
glass jar full. CIGARETTE TOBACCO 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr blows, 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, 
Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm 


Gray 


HE Studebaker is a safe car—safe in the sim- 

plicity and positiveness of its control—-safe in 

strength and quality of materials and integrity 
of manufacturing practice. 


Safe in the engineering skill that gives it its per- 
fect balance and its ability to stick to the road—safe 
in the abundance of power and perfection of control 
that enables it to crawl through congested trafhc 
without danger of stalling—or to get away quickly 
when speed is essential. 


\nd it is this generally recognized factor of safety that gives to 
the Studebaker car its unusual percentage of women drivers. 


lhe Studebaker Ss as easy to drive as an Electric Car almost 


as easy to control as a pony cart 


lhe pressure Of a foot pedal starts the cal the touch of 
button lights the electric lamps—or dims the headlights for cits 


driy ing. 


lhe Steering post is short and tirm: there is no vibration to 
attect the nerves or tire the arms —a touch of the hand is sufficient 
to hold the car steady in the road, or to turn the wheels in any 


direction 


‘The control lever is placed in the center of the foot board 





hehe 


The Studebaker Is Essentially The Family Car—The Car 
(hat Your Wife or Daughter Can Sat 


ely And Easily Drive 


within easy reach of the right hand of the driver—the gears 
move easily and quietly into their engagements and cannot slip 
the brakes are positive and powerful—conveniently placed for 


quick action. 


And the simplicity of control is simply one feature of Stude- 
baker quality—It is a natural result of Studebaker engineering 
and manufacturing methods—-of the ideals that are back of the 
Studebaker car of the honesty of purpose that underlies every 


manufacturing process 


The Studebaker Car is manufactured complete in Studebaker 


plants. 


The steels that go into it are made to special formulae and 


4 


are forged and heat treated in Studebaker plants. 


Ihe Studebaker motor with its sturdy en-bloc construction 
and its wonderful small bore, long stroke design is built complete 
in Studebaker plants. 


] } 

Every essential part gears, transmission, full floating rear 
axle, front axle, body, top —is made complete in Studebaker 
plants 

Is it any wonder that Studebaker Cars are quality Cars! Is 


any wonder that they so perfectly reflect in beauty of design, 
in richness of finish and sturdiness of structure the ideals and 
purposes of the Studebaker crganization f 


The Studebaker Automobile Book is a volume of unusual interest—write for it. 








‘ Studebaker Prices 


FOUR Roadst . > 985 Full floating rear axle with Timken bearings— 
FOUR Touring Ca - 985 Electric starting and lighting— Extra size tires 
SIX 5-Passenger - - 1385 Safety tread in the rear Built-in wind 
SIX 7-Passenger : - 1450 shield—‘*‘One-man"’ type silk mohair top 





F. O. B. Detroit 








Si DETROIT 


Canadian Plant, Walkerville, Ont. 





Applying to All Studebaker Cars 





Crown fenders. 
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You men who earn your own money 
should buy Hart Schaffner & Marx clothes 


Our label in clothes is a small thing to look for, a big thing to find. 


F 


EADY clothes like these are so good; so well designed 


Se VED aw? SRE BE RH Mees Sade 


ee i) itd eee Ld ee ee 


of such excellent materials, so perfectly tailored, and 


“0 fae 


they fit so well, there’s no real reason why any man should 
pay the price in time and money of having clothes made- 
to-measure. 


The economy of such clothes as ours at $25 and upward is too 
great to be neglected, especially by young men who want to 
make every dollar count. 

You see here at the left of the group our young men’s Chesterfield overcoat; 
next the new ulsterette. In the center, our suit Model 54, the smartest of the 
new styles for young men. The fur collared greatcoat is one of the season’s 
luxuries in clothes. 


You'll see this illustration in colors in the 
window of the merchant who sells our goods. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 


ca a a ae dh a et i a le eas Me eM es i ad ae has Pll Mh Sn hee ~ 
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Entered at the New York Post 
Office as Second-Class Matter 
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Paris at Bay 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 
Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada 


The Tragic Week With the Germans at the Gates 


Paris, Sept. 9 impersonal, almost mystical, enthusiasm for war which 

T WAS just a week ago that T reached Paris. In By Arthur Ruhl characterizes the Prussian militarists. “The first chapter, 
those seven da a tremendous drama has swept to Che Right Make War,” he said, “I understand that 

its climax and ebbed away agail There was a yes! But the second chapter—"The Duty to Make 
moment when it seemed as if Paris were on the very brink—as if the days War’ ’—he laughed and shook his head *“No—no—no! He was the son of an 

of ‘TO were to come again The Germans were almost at the city gates, the insurance agent who was already at the front, and, although still under age, he 
Government had fled—the peril was real and imminent. Then the German ava hoped to enlist. We drew nearer Dieppe—tal! French houses leaning inward with 


anche w: 


turned off to the eastward, and already 


we are hearing of its retreat tricolors in the windows, a quay 





With the baggy 





red breeches of French 
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soldiers 


and plans for the offensive. How this showing here and there-——just such a 
vas brought about and what will be s scene as they paint on theatre em 
the effect must be left for those \ tains at home. Our boat did not usu 
with more perspective than we have ally come to Dieppe—we flew the 
here. We, at least, have been on British flag and were thus allies and 
the edge of it all, in that sense a friends. 
part of it, and the broad event may A smoky tug whistled uproar 
perhaps be made more real if such iously, there was a patter of wooden 
an evewitnes sets down a few of shoes as children clattered along 
the thing he  actuall touched, the stone jetty after us, and from 
saw, and heard all over the crowd that had 
The Anxious Crossing come down to greet us came brave 
OT iat ee ee shouts of “EEP EE? Hoorah! EERP- 
1 ol ixtv-eight mil from EEP Hoorah 
Pa hen we left England With the Dispossessed 
The Calais and Boulogne routes were HERE was no news, or at least 
already closes Dieppe and Havre I no reliable news, but one felt 
might at any moment follow You war very neal A lot of 
must go now, people said, if you want wounded had been brought into town 
to get there at all that day, business was stopped, the 
And vet the boat. \ crowded as great beach deserted: some thought 
it left Folkston Wi nust have that the Germans would be in Dieppe 
waited neal an hour at the gang in a day or two and were leaving fer 
way while pa orts were examined the south. Our train was supposed 
one by one And in bright afternoon to stuart as soon as the boat arrived 
sunshine and fres} reeze we hui and reach Paris before ten that night 
ried over the Channel, empty of al It was after dark before we got away 
ign of uble howed in it and another day had come before we 
very emiyptine Next to me at a crawled into St. Lazare. 
young Frenchman rather different There was a wild rush for place 
from those we had met before as soon as the gates opened: one took 
ardent, high-strung Latins hurrying What one could, and nine of us, in 
home to fight. CGood-looking, tall, and cluding three little children, were 
rather languid in manner, he spoke vlad enough to crowd into a third 
Englis! vith an English accent, and class compartment Two ladies, with 
you would have taken him for an the three little children, were hurry 
Mnglishiuas \ big canvas bag full ing away from the battle that their 
of golf clu eu | against the wall husbands thought was going to be 
behine noand he had been trying fought near Dieppe within a day on 
to pl: olf at one of the east coast two From Paris they hoped to get 
seaside 1) ‘ in Kneeland Rut one to the south of France Over and 
couldn't i time like this, and over again the husbands said good-by 
the your mon ighed and waved hi then the guards whistled for the last 
hand rathe. desperately—one time Albaire!” and a boy of about 
couldi’t settle down to anything. S« ~ 5 six went to the deor of the compart 
he was going home. To fight? I sug " ; as 7 Soe a eee ae ment to receive his father’s embrace 
gested Possibly. le 1id—the arm Trenches are being dug to-day in the streets of Paris over the very scars ‘Don’t let the Germans get vou!” cried 
had refused him several vears ago be of excavations from which the sires of the present generation fought the Germans in the father. with a great air of gavet 
cause he wa e snougl) 1870. The trenches in the photograph were made in the region of Porte Maillot late in August und kissed the boy again and again. 
something: maybe the would take He returned to his corner, rubbed his 
him no Very politely, in his quiet Ienglish manner, he asked me down to ten fists into his eves, aud the tears rolled out under them. Then the two little girls 
When le tood by the rail watching the tawny French cliffs draw nearer. one no twins, it seemed, about four years old, in little mushroom hats—took their turns, 
ticed certain weary droop to his shoulders, in contrast to his well-tanned, rather and they put their fists into their eyes and cried, and then the two mothers began 
athletic-looking, face—-born a little tired, perhaps, like the young nobleman in to ery, and the men, dabbing their eves and pulling vigerously at their cigars, cried 
Bernstel “Whirlwind.” His baggage was addressed to a Norman chateau * wood-Dy over and over. and so at last we moved out of the station 
On the other side was a pink-cheeked boy of seventeen, all French, though lhe The long train crept, stopped, backed, crept on again Through the open win- 
spoke | ish exe tly, and divided his time between writing post cards to the dows one caught glimpses of rows of poplar trees and the countryside lying cool 
boys he had been visiting in England and reading General von Beruhardi’s “Get and white in the moonlight Then came stations with sentries, stray soldiers 
mised and the Next War.” General Bernhardi’s book contains sentences like this hunting for a place to squeeze in, and now and then empty troop trains jolted by, 
“i nee must be so completely crushed that she can never again come across ou <1 ne of horses In the confusion at Dieppe we had had no time to get any 
patl ‘ Vail ‘War i ot mere a necessary element in the life of nations thing to eat, and seve hours went before, at a station lunch room, alread) 
but a dispensable factor f ture which a true civilized nation finds the supposed to be close I got irt of oaf of bread One of the oung mother 
hig! ‘ f f | ind) vitality The young Frenchman looked up rought out a bit of chocolate, the other a little bottle of wit unl so we had sup- 
fron | | ee revealed, with intense earnestness, the curiously per—a souper dé re s one of them Inughed—all, by this time, old friends 
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Lieven oO clock— midnight—-the gas intendes i idea which has taken its place in the world, and the dei howell This was the most interesting part of 
short journée grew dimmer and cdimme present it of earth from which that history, that life, that Mr. Taube’s” visit—these helpless little human 
flickered out We were in darkness—all the trai: thought, has radiated, we cannot sacrifice without scrambling away like ants or beetles to shelter, and 
was in darkness we were alone in France. wrapped sealing the stone of the tomb over ourselves and ou that tiny insolent bird sailing lowly fal overhead 
in war and moonlight, half real beings who had beer childret iui the generations to follow us.’ Thu This was a bit of the modern war one reads about—j 
riventuring George Clemenceau was writing in vas a picture from some fanciful story of Mr. H G. 
vether net f lL. Homme Libre,” and people Knew Wells. They scattered for the arcades, and some quaint 
hours rut f that this was true And yet in ly enough, ran under the trees in the near-by Champs 
years. The dim fiz that ghastly silence of Varis, broken Ke lvsées There was a “Bang!” at which everylyw: 
ure on the eft only by the constant flight of mili shouted “There!” but it was not a bomb as near ; I 
sighed, tried one tary automobiles, screaming through could make out, only part of the absurd fusillade that 
position and an the streets on missions nebody un how began. They were firing from the Eiffel Tower, 
other uneasily. and derstood, those left behind did not whence they might possibly have hit something, and 
suddenly said that even know where the enemy was from roofs with ordinary guns and revolvers which 
if it would not de where the defenders were, or what could not possibly have hit anything at all 
range Monsieur too was being done to save Paris And Descending, I turned into the Rue des Abbesses 
much, she would it gradually, and not unnaturally, crowded with vegetable carts and thrifty een 
try to sleep on his seemed to the more nervous that noth Wives. The gray air was filled with their bargain 
shoulder. It would ing had been done—the forts were ing, with the smell of vegetables and fruit, and in ; 
not derange Mon paper, the government faithless, rey the midst of it, in front of two men playing violins 
sieur in the least olution imminent—one heard the a girl in black was singing “Le Fusil de Rois’ 
On the contrary wildest things. Late that afternoon about the little boy in an Alsatian village who was shot 
“You must make I walked down from the Madeleine by the Prussians because he cried “Vive la France!" and 
yourself at home in toward the river. It was the “hour pretended to be a soldier with his wooden gun 
France.” laughed of the apéritif” there were still . J 
the mother of the enough people left in Paris to fill the Putting Hatred of Prussia Into Song 
two little girls café tables—and since Sunday it had | ‘RUE or not, it was one of those things that get 
But the other was been the hour of the German aero believed. Voems were written about it and pik 
even more polite plane It had come that afternoon, tures made of it all over Paris—-presently it will 
“Nous sommes con dropped a few bombs—"quelques be history. And this girl, true child of the Paris 
imerique ” she ordures’—and sailed away to return asphalt, was flinging it at them, holding the hearts of 
murmured next day at the same hour. “You these broad-faced mothers in the hollow of her hand 
The train jolted have remarked,” explained one of the She would sing one verse, pause, and sell copies 
slowly on. An how papers, “that people who are with of the song, then put a hand to her hoarse throat 
or two after mid ; f out wit always repeat their jokes, and sing the next. The music was not sold with 
night it stopped and so that everyone may understand.” the song, and it was rather curious and diffientt 
a strange figure in And just as I came into the Place de a mournful sort of recitative with sudden shifts into 
turban and white Wounded ‘‘ Turcos,’’ troops from the French colonies in la Concorde, “Mr. Taube” (the Ger a rhythm suggesting soldiers marching—and so the 
robe peered in lfrica, being taken toa Red Cross Hospital near Meaux man aeroplanes are shaped like a little semicircle of listene sung the words oye 
“Complet fom dove) came up out of the north solemnly with her until after a time thev had al 
plet!” cried the lady with the little girls But the figure You must imagine that vast open space, with the most learned the tune. “You can imagine how a French 
kept staring in, and, turning, chattered to others like bridge and river and Invalides behind it. and be man—he was a young fellow who lived in a rear tene 
him. There was a crowd of them, men from France's vond the light tracery of the Eiffel Tower, covered ment over on the other side of Montmartre—would 
African colonies, from Algeria or Morocco, who had with little specks of people, all looking upward write that song. The little boy playing soldier, the 
been working in the French mines and were now going Back along the boulevards, on roofs on both banks, all Prussians marching into the village 
back to take the places of trained soldiers—the dare Paris, in fact, was similarly staring—‘/e nez en lair.” ‘Happily, he murmured, I am quite small, 
devil “Tureos’—sent nerth to fight the Germans And straight overhead, so far up that even the murmur But the day will come when I shall be a man, 
They did not get into cur compartment, but into the f the motor was unheard, no more than a bird, in a 
one next to it, and as there was no place to sit dow) deed, against the pale sky, “Mr. Taube,” circling indo Then, full of courage, I shall free 
stood in patient Arab fashion, and after a time gradu ently about, picking his moment, plotting our death Down there, down there, all our brothers from Alsace! ..." 
ally edged into ours. where they squatted on the floor I thought of the shudder of outraged horror that Then, after each verse, a pause. and very slowly 
They talked their broken French or Italian or their ran over Antwerp when the Zeppelin came in the ind lower down, with the crowd joining in: 
native speech and now and then broke into snatches night to slaughter a few women and helpless non “Petit—enfaunt little boy, close your big blue 
of a wild sort of song In Paris girls run into the ombatants It seemed the last unnecessary stroke eyes, for the bandits are hideous and cruel, and they 
street and throw their arms about the brave “Moroes” of brutality to a heroie people who had already stood will kill vou if they read what vou are thinking 
as they march by, but the lady with the little girls so) much Very different was Mr. Taube’s” recep ferment tes grands yeur bleus 
felt that they were a trifle smelly, and, fishing out a tion here He might have been a holiday balloon Down below them as they sang. Varis lay in het 
bottle of scent, she wet a handkerchief with it and or some particularly fancy piece of fireworks. Every eray mist, and out bevond that somewhere the lit 
passed it round where people were staring upward, looking through tle soldiers in red breeches were fighting—it might 
A ‘ : their closed fists, through opera glasses Out of the have been the voice of Varis herself. Vari of lost 
Paris Kept m Ignorance arcades of the Hotel de Crillon one man in a bath Aisace and hopeless rervanche, of ardor and charm 
‘4 Tine sien Frenchman lit a matceh—three-twenty. robe and another in a suit of purple underclothe crushed once, as they might be again. as the voice : 
The little boy, rousing from his corner, sud came running, to gaze calmly into the zenith until of that pale girl in black, with her air of coming from 
denly announced, apropos of nothing, that the the “ron” had gone. ights and cigarette smoke, and of these simple mar 
Germans ought to be dropped into kettles of boiling As the little speck drew straight overhead, these ket women rose above the noise of the street, half 
water: at once came the voice of one of the little girls human specks scattered over the Place de la Con dirge, half battle cry—for out behind the fog the Prus 
sound asleep apparently before this, warning him that corde suddenly realized that they were in the line sian avalanche was rolling down and the fate of Paris 
he must not talk like that or the Germans might heat of fire, and scattered just as people run from a sud hanging in the balance that morning 
and shoot them. We jolted on, backed nel 
suddenly one became aware that the gra Mdddeeslal ' neorenesson sooner Z ti ‘KtspLLliillliiii GUM Y, wba Z| 
EC oseihh of the meet Sinn Ani as G YLAIALAUUL AMMA LLLUULMLLIL AU UUU LULA ALILUUAAMMMAAL LAMA | 
my left sat upright The day comes!” she | 
said briskly. It grew lighter. We passed se1 1 
tries, rifles stacked on station platforms 
woods—the forest of St. Germah hese 
woods were misty blue in the cool autumn f 
morning, there were bivouac fires, coffee t 
pots on the coals, and standing beside these | I 
fires soldiers in kepis and red trousers and 
: ! 


heavy blue coats with the flaps pinned back 
Just such soldiers and scenes you have seen 
in the war pictures of Detaille and I 
Neuville Bridges, more houses, the ree 
tangular grass-covered faces of forts at 
last. just as Paris was getting up for break 
fast into the St. Lazare station, heaped wit) 





trunks and boiling with people, Parisian- F 
belated American tourists, refugees from : 
northeast villages going somewhere ans “ 
where, to get a i | : 
You have been told of the appearance of ir 
aris—empty streets, miles of closed shop : 
with placards on the shutters Closed be , 
cause the proprietor and personnel ha 
heen called to the colors ne SSeS O1 
trams, the few cabs piled with the luggage / 
of those trving to get away. almost no wa) 
to traverse the city’s splendid distances but th 
to walk. In London it had seemed that we di 
knew nothing of what was going o but (le 
in Paris one knew less Papers could not " 
even be cried aloud on the street and the in 
only news the lial 4 the three or four W 
ind sentences of the officia ommuniqu se 
ind a word about some Servian or Russia rs 
ictory in some unpronounceable regte Ifter the battle of the Marne motor cars and ambulances were waiting at the / mi 
the East France t histor fe Gare St. Lazare for the wounded. Those well enough to eat were fed before they were whirled away to the hospitals { "S 
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The White Feat 


HIS is a true story, for the 

essential facts of which I vouch. 

The final spectacular incident 

has not yet actually happened, 
put it may happen at any moment on a fine day. On 
a recent afternoon Cedric Rollinson, looking excited 
and triumphant, entered the great olive-green, white 
lettered gates of the establishment of the Imperial 
Blank Manufacturing Company, Limited. He was 
twenty-nine years of age and seemed younger. A con 
scientious young man, with a considerable sense of 
responsibility ! Also, a successful young man, for he 
added to conscientiousness much industry, and he had 
peen well educated and scientifically trained for his 
job. His job was an expert job in the establishment of 
the Imperial Blank Manufacturing Company, and it 
bined applied science with the handling of human 
His salary was, of course, inadequate (the 


cou 
workmen. 
company always insisting on his 


A Sketch of English Recruiting 


By Arnold Bennett 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER J. ENRIGHT 


mendation from a person of consequence he 
conceivably get his commission. 

Now he knew a very well-known artist, and this 
artist knew a sporting peer (through having painted 
the peer’s daughters), and it was borne in upon Cedric 
Rollinson that the recommendation of the sporting 
peer would be more valuable at the War Office than 
the recommendation of ten thousand artists, pro 
fessors, or philanthropists. So through the artist he 


might 





extreme youth), but it enabled 
him to live agreeably in a subur- 


ban house and garden with his eee ce a iy white CPF) 

. : . j it into his nad’ j 
ife ¢ *hild. . Yes, the fool eather, she jabbed 1 al 
wife and « waistcoat. And in another 2 


—eriminally blind to the chances 
of a European war—had married 
and become a father. 

Soon after the war broke out 
the Imperial Blank Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, also broke 
out with their em 
ployees, Which notices were posted 


she added: 
coward! 
you enlist? ’’ 





notices to 


all over the walls of the immense 
manufactory. Copies of the no- 
tices were sent to the daily papers, 
and were duly printed therein 
with an editorial headline eulo 
gistic of the firm. 

The notices ran thus: 


FOR KING AND COUNTRY 
Imperial Blank Manufacturing Company, 
Limited 
The directors wish it to be known that in 
the event of any employee joining the colors, 
they will, so far as practicable, keep his place 
open for him, and in addition will pay to the 
family of the employee | should such family 
be dependent upon him for support) the dif 
ference between his salary from the company 
and his pay as a soldier, this arrangement 
to hold good as long as the war lasts. The 
directors hope for an excellent response to 
the above order. 
GOD SAVE THE KING 





By Order. 
The thing was not very elegantly 
worded, but its meaning was 
Everybody who entered 
the gates saw the notice. Every 
body who passed down the street 
saw it. Se AIS 


clear. 





tone, fierce and scornful, ‘ — \ 
ra Hy a 
Why don’t AA? . 


ceptible to flattery save at one point: 
he liked to be thought “strong lipped.” 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Maffick,” said 
Cedric Rollinson, raising his hat. “I was 
hoping to catch you before you left.” 

“What is it?’ asked Hawker Maffick, with a bland- 
ness which somehow very firmly indicated to Rollin- 
son that directors must not be kept past a certain 
hour from their clubs. Hawker Maffick and a few 
friends had amused themselves immensely of late at 
the club by concocting messages to “shirkers” and ad- 
vertising them in the Agony columns of the “Times” 
and the “Morning Post.” Hawker’s own contribution 
to the solemn patriotic gayety had been as follows: 
“Cotton wool and a glass case will be provided free on 
demand to any young man who does not. feel 
equal to joining tRe army.” 

“T shall in all probability get my commission, sir 
said Rollinson. 


” 
’ 

















— “On what?” asked Hawker Maf- 
] fick—it must be admitted with- 

5 out sufficient reflection. But the 
mind of even the greatest Maf- 
fick runs in a groove. 

“In the army, sir. I'd 
tioned it to Mr. Spation.” 

Mr. Spation was the assistant 
manager. 

Said Mr. Maftick: “See 
the morning at ten-thirty.” 

And in the morning a refreshed 
Mattick, seated in his grandiose, 
empire-furnished private office, 
said to his expert young em- 
ployee: “So you're thinking of 
going into the army?” 

Rollinson did not stick out his 
chest and reply: “Sir, my coun 
try has need of me, and I feel 
that I must respond to her call!” 
No, he just said: “Yes, sir.” 

“Well,” said Hawker Maffick, 
raising his eyebrows and gently 
smiling and touching his dis 
My creetly perfect cravat, “of course 
| r you know your own business best. 
I have no doubt that I can find 
some one to take your place, but 
you will admit that you put us in 
anawkward position. However 

“But surely temporar .y, sir- 
Rollinson began, already feeling 
like a criminal. 

“Temporarily?” Mr. 
failed to understand. 

“Won't you keep my place for 
me, sir?’ 

“You ought to know that we 


men- 


me in 


Mattick 








At first Cedric Rollinson could 
not imaginatively grasp that that notice was a notice 
tohim. But his conscience happened to be a persever 
ing organism, and after a day or two it had got the 
better of him. He had observed in the intellectual 
periodicals which he read an urgent advertisement to 
the effect that 2,000 junior officers were immediately 
needed*by the British army. 

He said to himself: “I have a lot of expert know! 
edge that might be useful, and. moreover, I am accus 
tomed to handling men. Indeed, I am thought to be 
rather good at handling men. Perhaps I ought to go.” 

On the second night he remarked rather timidly to 
his wife: 

“I was wondering whether I oughtn’t to offer myself 
—as an officer, you know.” Then he laughed, as if he 
had only been joking after all. 

But his wife startled him by answering seriously: 

“I've been wondering about it, too, dearest.” 

In a moment they both knew that the matter was 
decided. He must go. On all the boardings he had 
read: “Your country needs you.” With simplicity and 
Single-mindedness he took the call to himself—he did 
hot ram it into the ears of the man sitting next to him 
in the Tube, he took it to himself. His wife cried and 
started to prepare things for him. 


Trying to Make a Present of Himself 
T THE same time he began to offer himself: and his 
A difficulties began. The attitude of the War Office 
officials was such as to engender the belief that 
they did not want officers at all, that in particular they 
lid net want him, and it was like his infernal impu 
lence to fancy that he could get a commission in the 
British army. Nevertheless, having had for years an 
intelligent notion of what the average mentality of the 
War Office was, he persisted in his efforts to make a 
Present of himself to the nation, and did at length beat 
down the first defenses of the official mind. Then he 
Made still further progress, and in the end he was 
“given to understand” that if he could obtain a recom 
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arrived at the sporting peer, who was entirely amiable: 
the recommendation was promised: and the wheels 
had the air of going round in a satisfactory manner. 


A Chance Interview with Mr. Maffick 


T WAS at this point that Cedric Rollinson, looking 
| excited and triumphant, entered the great olive 

green gates of hissemployers. He was excited and 
triumphant because he had now almost succeeded in 
forcing his services on his country, and almost recon 
ciled himself to leaving his wife. child, and home. The 
remuneration named by the War Office was not exces 
sive; it was indeed quite inadequate for the support of 
that suburban home and its inmates. But as the com 
pany had guaranteed the difference between his present 
salary and his future pay, he did not mind. Certainly 
he was risking life and limb and the whole future of 
his family: but he would not be risking the imme 
diate welfare of his family: and this contented him. 

In the yard in front of the counting-house staircase 
he met Mr. Hawker Maffick, a director of the Imperial 
Blank Manufacturing Company, Limited—and the only 
director then in London. Mr. Hawker Maffick was a 
member of the august family of Maffick, some of whose 
characteristics have already been set forth by H. G 
Wells. A bachelor of fifty-eight, he was perhaps 
(though Wells may disagree with me) the greatest of 
all the Mafficks. Other Mafficks had accepted (or 
rather bought) titles. But not Hawker Maffick 
Hawker was above titles: he was above all inessen 
tials. He never boasted of anything, except that he 
had the best manservant in the empire: he was never 
ostentatious. But there was not another Maftick—no 
matter how spectacular and well-advertised he might 
be—who did not deeply respect and fear Hawker Maf 
fick, and speak with awe of his genius for picking up 
the right investments, and of the probable amount of 
the death duties on his estate Hawker Maffick’s 
social and political sentiments were apparently cor 
rect to the least detail. He was a stoutish man, unsus 


— cannot.” 
“But your printed notice, sir?” 

“Ah! Mr. Rollinson. That applies to—er—the hands, 
naturally—but for those in the higher ranks, such as 
yourself, the problem is different. Moreover, the no 
tice says ‘so far as practicable.’ Duty to your coun- 
try, certainly! Certainly! But where is your duty to 
your country? What about your wife, your family? 
Are they not part of your country? Are you sure that 
a youthful itching for military glory, as you imagine 
it, is not clouding your better judgment?’ 

Cedric Rollinson asked quietly : 

“If I go, shall you make up my salary to my wife?” 

“IT fear we cannot.” 

“Will you make up half of my salary?” 
demanded with a sort of desperation. 

Hawker Maflick gazed at his hands and shook his 
head. “In these times,” he said, “it would be impos 
sible for us—having regard to the interests of our 


Rollinson 


shareholders,” 

He picked up a document and frowned at it. Utterly 
unconscious ef danger, he had not the slightest idea 
that Cedric Rollinson was on the point of slipping 
round the desk and punching him violently in the eye. 
Bt Cedric, having a wife and family, and having also 
He had 
to choose between his country and his wife and family, 


some remains of prudence, controlled himself. 


and he chose. 
“Very well, sir,” he said. “I must stay here.” 


Inglorious Upshot 


HAT evening as he was walking from the station 
I on his way home, three smartly dressed girls, 
approaching, barred the pavement. He stopped. 
“How young he is, the poor darling!” murmured 
fondly the central maiden, and, suddenly producing a 
large white feather, she jabbed it into his waistcoat. 
And in another tone, fierce and scornful, she added: 
“That’s all you’re short of, you coward! Why don't 
you enlist?” 
And off the trio went, laughing. This was the latest 
sport of bright and pretty creatures in London. 
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Man Who 


The 


Never a 


By Temple Bailey 


ILLUSTRATED BY REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


ORSYTHE told his 

wife at dinner. They 

were alone in the 

great dining room 
with a dish of nuts between 
them, and a slender silver pot of coffee at Prim- 
rose’s elbow. Her mother had called her Primrose 
because of her yellow hair—and the name suited 
her quaint coziness. 

Forsythe cracking nuts for her, glanced at her now 
and then and wondered how she would bear trans- 
planting. This house was the home of her forefathers 
and she had always lived in it. Her marriage to 
Forsythe had restored the family fortunes, and she 
had continued to wear her pearls and diamonds, and 
the pale topazes which matched her hair. 

To-night she wore no jewels, but her gown was of 
lace so exquisite that it lay like a cobweb on her 
young arms, and outlined the whiteness of her neck 
with a line of delicate foam. 

How would she bear transplanting? 

He plunged in. “Primmy darling—I’ve some bad 
news—” 

She ate an almond daintily, flickering her lashes at 
him. “I knew you had something on your mind.” 

He rose and stood behind her, touching lightly with 
the tips of his fingers the shining brightness of her 
curls. “How did you know?” 

She turned a little, so that she might look up at 
him. “By your eyes.” 

His hands were on her shoulders now, gripping 
them tightly in the difficulty of his disclosure. “Dear 
I’ve had hard luck lately—financially—rotten luck 


HE would not take him seriously. “Arid you want 
~ me to economize—? Barry, why didn’t you tell 

me before Christmas—I’ve run up my bills—out- 
rageously—” she was smiling at him. Her small 
extravagances had always been a delicious joke be- 
tween them. But now there was no joke! 

“I’m afraid it’s almost too bad for you to under- 
stand—lI’ve failed—dreadfully. There isn’t anything 
left—”’ 

A puzzled line broke the smoothness of her serene 


forehead. “Do you mean that you've lost—your 
money—?” 

“,” 

“But you had so much—” 

“You couldn't understand if I told you, dear. 


There’s been one losing investment after another. 
One panic after another 


She held out her hand to him. “Don’t look so wor- 


He seemed trying to catch up wit? all that his 


boyhood had missed... . 





He fished and swam in the river 
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Y 
ried. You knowl! don’t mind 
doing without things 

“It’s worse than just doing 
without. We've got to give 
up—the house, Primrose.” 

It came home to her then. Her eyes were like those 
of a little frightened creature caught in a trap. 

“My house?” 

“Your house, dearest. It’s in your name, and they 
ean’t touch it. But there won’t be money enough to 
keep things going.” 

She shivered. “But I've never lived anywhere else.” 

“IT know. That’s the thought that—kills me.” 


HE saw in his face, then, the anguished story of 
S his defeat. 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, “it doesn’t matter 
nothing matters but that—you love me 

But late that night he waked after a troubled sleep, 
and heard her sobbing. 

“Oh, please,” she begged when he tried to comfort 
her, “don’t think I am regretting. It is only that I 
have—to think it—out 

Holding her close to his heart with all the softness 
of her hair against his cheek, he whispered: “I'll find 
a way—” 

A day or two later, he told her his plans. 

“There’s your uncle’s old place up the river. With 
what we can get for this house, we can buy that in, 
and still have a small income.” 

“But a farm—oh, Barry 

“It’s that or an apartment on the West Side.” 

She caught at that hope. “Well, at least we'd be in 
town, and the West Side isn't 

He drew her to him. They were alone in the great 
old-fashioned drawing room with its long mirrors, its 
imposing crystal chandeliers, its marble mantels, its 
French clocks, and alabaster vases. 
mother had planned this room, and 
liked the stateliness, and when she came into posses- 
sion, she had restored the pink brocade of the gilt 
furniture, and the rose damask of the long curtains. 

“You'll miss all this,” he said, “in an apartment 
you'll be stifled with the smallness.” 

“At ieast I shouldn’t die of loneliness.” 


OR the first time since he had confessed his ill 
k fortune there was petulance in her voice. 
Out of a silence he said softly: “Oh, my dear, 
let’s settle this without discord—” 
She hid her eyes against his coat. “I’m a selfish 
pig, but oh, Barry, a farm 
He looked down at her. She was so little 
and sweet, and it was hard for her. But he 
made one last plea. 
“Dear,” he said, “it’s this way If I begin 
over again I’ve got to begin at the bottom. 
I'll have to be under somebody not my own 


impossible 


Primrose’s grand 
Primrose had 


master. And your uncle’s old place seems to 
promise independence if it is managed prop 
erly. And you'd be something more than the 
wife of a poor man in the city. You don’t 
know, Primrose, what it means to be poor 

in the city. You had your girlhood, here in 
the old park, and at the mountains, and the 
seashore in the summer. But I was never a 
boy. I was a little man of the city streets. 
During the first vears of my life I saw the 
world foreshortened from the sixth-story win- 
dows of a tall tenement. 
I played with the gang. I am the product 
of brick walls and of pavements I fought 
for a while and won I made my money. 
And then 
derful ever since In the country, perhaps, 
we could still make it wonderful—but in 
the city it would be sordid 


YO, only half persuaded by his fierce elo 
J quence, she gave in. And the big city 


house was sold, and it was on a May 


The next ten years 


I met you—and life has been won 





morning that Barry Forsythe and Primrose, 
his wife, went up the shining river to their 
future home. 

It was a lovely world to which they went 
all the softness of the springtime was in the 
air. The river was like opal on misty morn 
ings, and the birds flashed on wings of crim 
son and blue and gold among the blossoming 
branches. 

The summer which followed the spring was 
lovely, and the old house was cool and com 
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Her gown was of lace so 
exquisite that it lay like 
a cobweb on her young 
arms.... How would 
she bear transplanting ? 


fortable, and Primrose, putting new chintzes in the 
bedrooms, hanging fresh curtains at the small win- 
dows, seemed reconciled and content. 


UT it was Forsythe whose soul grew and expanded 
B with every day of the new life. He seemed try 

ing to catch up with all that his boyhood had 
fished and swam in 
the river. He tramped across field and pasture and 
through the still stretches of the wooded hills. He 
spent hours in the dusty workshop and other hours in 


missed. In his spare bours he 


the hay-sweet dimness of the barn. 

And whether he worked or, played, he was learning 
the mysteries of seedtime and of harvest, of crops and 
of cultivation, of soils, and of silos. As he had once 
conquered the world of finance, so he now proposed to 
conquer the world of agriculture. He realized, as per 
haps most of his neighbors did not, that a new day 
was dawning for rural communities. The time was 
coming when there would be big business in farming. 
There would be the elimination of the middleman, 
and the consumer and producer would come together 
for mutual benefit and profit. 

Some of his dreams he confided to his wife. “And 
if I fail,” he would conclude, “if I fail as I did in the 
other—I shall at least have known what it was to 
live for a little while, like a 

Primrose always acquiesced pleasantly. 
knew what it knew. 
try—-but she loved her husband—and she would not 
hurt him by any sign of discontent. 


ARRY had resolved that there should not come to 
her the hardness which belongs to the average 


farmer’s wife, and so, in the wide old kitchen 


man.” 
Her heart 
She would always hate the coun 


a stout white woman baked and brewed, ande swept 
through the house once a week with her strong young 
arms, and churned their daily supply of sweet butter, 
and hung a snowy wash on the line on Mondays, and 
piled up crisp mountains of expertly ironed garments 


on Tuesdays, and produced on Thursdays such won- 
derful pies and cookies and cakes that the house was 
spicy with the fragrance. 

But Primrose was not idle. She gave careful atten 
tion to the preserving and pickling, learning many 
things under the competent instruction of the strong- 
armed young person. And she took upon herself the 
entire charge of the poultry yard. 

“T want some outside work to do,” she said to her 
husband, “and I like the little chickens. But I hate 
the hens, Barry. Is there anything on earth so fussy 
minded as a hen?” 

And so the autumn passed and the winter came 
the winter with its monotony of gray days merging 
into black nights. 

As she looked forward to it, 
beyond the winter would be other winters, and in 


Primrose shivered 


the city were the golden-lighted streets, 


iT, when the winter came, there. were compensa- 
. tions. Barry’s men brought in great logs for the 
fireplace—there was Christmas with its great 
tree, and her old friends out from town, and snow for 
the sleigh—and the home-coming after their rides 


with the welcome of snug warmth and brightness. 


Then there were the evenings with Barry on the 


living room, with his pipe between 


big couch in the y 
thinking out 


his teeth and his hands under his head, 
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hemes and wooing her now and then from her book 
scne ‘ 


with his talk of them. 
She was forced to admit that she had never seen 
site » much of her husband. In the city there had 
qt » Ss 


been always things to separate them. 
een f ) 


times when his be , 
had seemed pushed out of his life. But now she 
She talked over with him, too, the 


There had been 


business had been so absorbing that 


she 
was his partner. 
roblems of her poultry yard, and the fact that she 
, . 
ras making it pay gave her a delightful sense of 
efficiency and independence. 

Yet as January waned, and February with its snow 
and sleet shut them in, she lost her color and grew 


listless and quiet. 


7 WAS in March that an old school friend came 
|] out to see her. 

“It’s Mary Hoge,” Primrose told her husband when 
she had read the letter, “she married Tom Pritchard 
about ten years ago, they’ve always lived out West, 
but now they are coming to New York, and they have 
taken anapartment. She’s delighted to get back again.” 

Mary Pritchard, arriving in a halo of up-to-dateness 
was like some new and strange bird which had 
strayed into a dovecote. It took Primrose several 
days to discover that the up-to-dateness had a hint 
of tawdriness. Mary’s effective clothes were of the 
bizarre ready-to-wear type, and her manners matched 
her clothes. She was a restless creature, missing her 
bridge and the distractions of a busy social life. She 
fitted from fancy work to the reading of some frivo- 
lous novel, then back to fancy work. 


“Heavens,” she remarked one morning as Primrose 


A Lea 


ADRON CIPELLA was growing old, there was 
no question about that. He could not pull upon 
net or oar as once he was wont to do, and his 
back was bent a little, which forced him to a 
reluctant inspection of the earth that 
When he 
under white 


opens for the old. looked at 
one his eyes rolled up 
shaggy brows and were so small and 
bright and black that the effect was 
startling.» Padron Cipella’s family was 
like a well-drilled army When he said 
“Come here,” they came, and when he 
said “Go there,” they went and asked no 
questions, so he ordered feasts and fasts. 
He ordered Tony’s wedding, which 
was a sad feast, for Tony loved Gio 
yanna, but Padron Cipella loved Lucia’s 
dowry, and even Lucia obeyed him, big 
and sulky and stubborn as she was. 
When he fixed his small, bright eyes 
upon her she was like one hypnotized ; 
and then, too, Tony was good to look at 
and she liked taking him from Gio 
vanna. So Lucia’s father made a great 
feast and Tony’s mother came and 
parted Lucia’s hair with a silver dag 
ger, but Lucia was a sulky bride be 
cause only one girl in all Trezza had 
sent her a pot of basil, and that Maria 
Tornina, whom everyone despised. The 
wine flowed freely, but the guests would 
not be gay. Lucia was very handsome 
—even Filomena, 
ter, admitted that—but when she stood 
up and folded her arms and looked 
around at the wedding guests, more 


who was Tony's sis 





brought out a basket with a bit of needlework. “Are 
you making those shirt waists by hand?’ 


RIMROSE nodded. “I used to buy them at the 
P French shops,” she said ; “I can’t afford it now—but 
I like their daintiness 
“Well, if you lived in 


wouldn’t have the time.” 
“Are you so busy?” 


and so I do them myself 


town,” said Mary, “you 


“Oh, you know how the days slip away in town, 
Prim—with the shopping and the 
things 

Yes, Primrose did know. 

those dream days when all the world seemed a carni 
val, and one lived—to play 

She sighed, and Mary, observing her, asked abruptly: 
“Don’t you miss it?’ 

“Sometimes 

Mary got up and walked restlessly to the window 
and stood looking out. “I don’t see how you stand it,” 
she blazed, “if a man asked me to do a thing like this 

I'd leave him—” 

“Not if you loved him, Mary.” 

“But how about his love, to expect it of you?” 


theatres and 


Those busy, stirring days 


tightly in her lap. She was just a slender slip of a 
thing in her brown linen gown with her yellow 
hair in soft coils over her ears, but she spoke with a 
dignity which brooked no further questioning. 
“Barry and I made the decision together, Mary. He 
expected no more of me than I was willing 
At the end of the week Mary went back to town 


we ISE laid down her work and folded her hands 


to give 


By Louise Driscoll 
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Barry drove her to the train, and it was on the way 
that Mar poke her mind 


I've got to say it, Barry. I can’t see Primrose 
buried alive and not protest Men don’t know what 
they do when they shut a woman up like that.” 


“Buried?” 

“Yes. Why I thought it was her ghost’when she 
met me. The VPrimrose I remembered was like a 
flame, she was so vivid with her yellow hair and her 
red cheeks. And now You’re with 
her all the time, and you don’t see.” 

“See what?” tense 


she’s so changed. 


’ 


‘She’s breaking her heart to go back to the city.’ 


T SEEMED to Barry as he drove home that, above 
| the howling of the March wind, above the rattle 

of wheels and the pounding of the horses’ hoofs, 
the words that Mary had said roared in his ears: 

“She's breaking her heari to go back. She's break- 
ing her heart 

When he reached the house, he went straight into 
the big room where Primrose sat by the fire. 

On her face as she lifted it was the trace of tears. 
She was a little frozen statue, with all the radiance 
gone which had once seemed to light her from within. 

He spoke impetuously. “Primrose are you— 
happy—?” 

With a ghost of her flickering smile, she braved it 
out. “Of course—silly—why 

He knew that he ought to go on. That he ought 
to force the truth from her. But he shrank from 
the truth He had to think first. He had to think. 


In the weeks which followed (Concluded on page 26) 


of the Tenements 


could not even marry without dowry. Padron Cipella 
did not think much of girls, as Filomena knew. Lucia 
was to be a mother and Tony was his right hand. so 
Padron Cipella soon made up his mind and told Alfio 


he must go to America. It took the last 











than one person dropped his hands out 
of sight and made horns with his fingers. Lucia knew 
very well that all their hearts were over in the cottage 
beyond the church where Giovanna lay dying of ‘a 
broken heart, men said. Lucia’s father paid her dowry 
to Tony, and Tony dutifully relinquished it to his 
father. Men said it was larger than it might have 
been if Lucia’s temper had been other than it was. So 
Lucia went to live with Tony’s family in the little cot 
lage by the sea, which was much too full already. 
They were fisher folk. Padron Cipella’s father had 
been a fisherman, and it never occurred to him to 
think that his sons could be anything else 
Bn the fishing was poor that year and Silvestro was 
called for the conscription, which meant five years 
in the army and no use to his father all that time; 
and when the wife and mother fell ill, Padron Cipella 
saw at once that even Lucia’s dowry was not going to 
be big enough. He bought a candle, big as your arm, to 
burn before the altar of Our Lady, and he bought a 
hew medal to hang on his wife’s breast that burned 
With fever under it, and he bullied the doctor who 
fussed with herbs and incantations, but Death did not 
sem to know he was dealing with Padron Cipella, 
and he came into the little, crowded house as though 
there were nothing to keep him out, and Marriucea 
died and was buried, and she lies under a little wooden 


He interrupted her in the middle 


of a sentence. ‘‘It shall not be!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘ My son shall never wed thy daughter!’’ 
cross where no one comes to weep or pray for her, and 
I will tell you why she lies alone under the blue, blue 
sky that bends above the little fishing village of Trezza 


V JHEN Padron Cipella found mold in the black 
beans he cursed them, but that did not seem to 
hurt the beans nor to help them. He counted 
for the thousandth time his little store of coins, and he 
would have bitten them in two if that would have made 
them twice as many. He let them slip through his fin 
gers reluctantly into the greasy, black bag where he 
kept them. and then he looked out over the stormy sea 
that told him with relentless fury that he must not 
think of going out to fish again until the wild winds 
died away with winter. Then he turned from his in 
animate assets to reckon up his family. 

Silvestro would be no use to him for these five years 
to come—a curse upon the Government that took him 
from the home where he was needed! Filomena was 
a girl and not of much account 
and cleaned and sewed and washed and ironed an 


To he sure, she cooked 
! 
bleached and spun and wove—but what was that? 
She could not pull upon net nor oar and, moreover 


of Lucia’s dowry to send him 


LFIO had been a timid boy. His 
A five years in the army made him 
stouter and he had come back 
with quite a dash to Trezza, wearing 
shoes and a hat and taking the girls 
by storm; but after a little time his 


ray air seemed to wear out, like the 


shoes and the hat, and his old, shrink 
ing manner came back to him like the 
old clothes his mother had saved for 
him So Alfio went to America with 
his ears full of his father’s warnings. 
“America is to Italy,” said Padron 
Cipella, “as the sun is to the moon. 
But it isa country of barbarians. There 
everyone finds gold, but thou must not 
be a fool. Be watchful ever and pray a 


great deal,” and he hung a little crucifix 


about his son’s neck. Alfio was to keep 
only gold enough to live upon and all 
the rest he found he was to send back 
to Trezza where his father was to use 


it. This seemed a very good arrange 





ment to Padron Cipella 
Filomena wept when Alfio went away. 
They had always loved each other very 
much. His sister was the only person 
in all Trezza Alfio kissed when he went 
They still speak of that year in 
Trezza as “the bad winter.” The winds 
fell upon the shore as though to destroy it and the cold 


away 


rains were like floods. Lucia did not like moldy beans 


and said so sometimes under her breath. She was still 
afraid of her father-in-law and a little in awe of Tony, 
but she berated Filomena heartily when they were left 
alone. DPadron Cipella watched for the American mail 
as a cat does for its prey; steadily, with glittering 
eyes; and when at last a letter from Alfio came he 
opened it very carefully as though some of the gold 


might fall out and be lost. There was no gold in it. 


7 WO FRANCO, at the drug store, read the letter to 
Padron Cipella, and Padron Cipella frowned and 
stroked his 


once or twice like a horse’s hoof when it strikes a stone 
Alfio wrote of a wonderful city where 


shaggy beard and his eyes snapped 


in the road 
trains of cars ran high up in the air and deep down 
under the earth, where streets and shops were full of 
marvels and everyone wore hats. He had earned only a 
he said, doing some odd jobs for a fel- 
low countryman who owned a most magnificent barber 


He expected pres- 


little money 
shop on the avenue called First 
ently to be very rich, for the man was going to 
teach him to be a barber also, which was an aristo 
cratic employment in which one met high life 

Zio Franco sent an answer to Alfio’s letter, dictated 
by Padron Cipella, and instructing Alfio to send a 
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“a tion and could not be reached with one’s 
fist and answered no argument. He had 
always hated the Government, and now 
he hated two things, and the other one 


Alfio cut the 
Strings and 
showed her a long coat, long enough to 
cover her all up, and then a hat... 


careful account each time he wrote of all the money 
he had earned and spent. Then Padron Cipella began 
to wait again for Alfio to send gold. 


ILOMENA learned that what all the neighbors had 
F said about Lucia’s temper was quite true. She 

tried to be kind to Lucia because Lucia was so ill 
It was hard for Filomena to understand that Lucia was 
not glad to be a mother. Lucia the re 
strictions and the discomfort, angry 
with Tony because he was so sad after Giovanna died. 
The bad winter came to an end at last, as any kind of 
a winter must, and Lucia’s baby wept his way into the 
world, a puny boy, strangely unlike his stalwart father 
and his big, handsome mother. The moldy beans were 
almost gone and there were few coins left in the black 
bag when Alfio’s second letter came. VTadron Cipella 
hated to give it into Zio Franco’s hands. He did not 
want Zio Franco to know all Zio Franco 
puitered over the letter and its inclosure. He turned 
the slip of paper over in his hands and puffed a little 
and said “Che! Che!” and Padron Cipella was nearly 
bursting when Zio Franco told him at last that the slip 


resented all 


and Lucia was 


his secrets 


of paper was real gold from America. It seemed a 
large sum to eyes that had seen only life in Trezza 


Zio Franco told Padron Cipella he must go to the post 
office and make his mark on the paper and thea the 
clerk would him the money. Padron Cipella 
would not believe at first: he did not think the clerk 
would be such a fool. They had quite a quarrei about 
it, and ended the matter by going together to find out 
the truch. Zio Franco did not go out 
cause he was very fat and didn't like exercise 
a long cloak with a plaid lining and the corner thrown 
fast and he 
puffed a good deal, and it is beyond argument that he 
walked like a duck, 
son in Trezza and everyone greeted him respectfully. 
The clerk gave Padron Cipella the money, just as Zio 


give 


very iften be 


He wore 
over one shoulder. He could not go very 


but he was quite an important per 


Franco had said he would, and then they went back 
to the drug store and Zio Franco read the jetter. 
had sent no account as he had been com 


LFIO 
manded. He told of the shop where his 


had taken him as an assistant, and be told of a 


friend 


night school where he was learning to read and to write 
and to speak English 


as Zio Franco read, something of the old swagger with 


adron Cipella seemed to see, 


which Alfio had come back from his conscription 
There had been signs of rebellion then, quickly sup 
pressed. <A stern reply went oversea, but what were 


words across those miles of gray, unanswering waves? 
They did not seem to touch Alfio 
Lucia’s baby fretted its frail 
Lucia said openly it 
afraid 


life out in the spring, 
was the moldy 


of her father-in-law as 


and beans She 


was not so much she 


had been, a fact he recognized with wonder that was 
touched by unbelief. Her illness seemed to make her 
recess. She scolded Filomena steadily when they 
were left alone—as if the spending of her dowry had 


been Filomena’s fault! They were alone a good dea! 
for the fishing season had begun, and now Padron 
Cipella raged against the tax on salt that so mate 


rially lessened their profits. The 
strange force to him, who recognized no authority but 
The Government tax on this.” 
“Pay a tax on that,” and took one’s sons for 


Government was a 


his own said: “Pay a 


conscrip 
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was Alfio 
LFIO wrote so gayly. There came a 
letter in which he said 


all about money and to 


nothing at 
which he 


signed his name in a round, childish 


hand. Zio Franco thought this quite 
wonderful and bragged about it. Had 


not the boy always called him “Uncle’? 
Padron Cipella’s anger moved in his old 
heart like a living thing that sought free 
dom He looked out over the restless sea 
and burned to reach Alfio with his hands 
And day by day his back was bent a lit 
tle more; he could not pull an 
stroke with Tony. A touch of 
tism gripped him and he hired a boy to 
go out in the boat with him. He sat in 
the stern and gave orders, and he was 
not easily satisfied. Day by day his will 
pressed more heavily upon those he could 


even 


rheuma 


reach. Filomena learned to keep out of 
the way of his hand. Tony was silent 
and submissive, but Lucia began to defy 
him. Lucia’s beauty was opulent. She 
was well again now, full-blooded and 
radiant, like a good thing to drink. 

Don Michele, who was almost a gen 


near Trezza, 
Lucia’s 


tleman and owned 
went by 


property 
one day. He looked on 
sulky beauty and Lucia smiled at him, a 
slow, cruel smile that might have alarmed 
man or another, but did not alarm 
Michele. He again 
Lucia put a 
to a fortune teller to see if 


one 
Don 
again 
her hair. Filomena 
I.ucia had the evil eye. 

The fortune teller 
that Filomena wondered 
She made an evil-smelling brew into which she threw 
filled the with smoke, and then 
she began to say things in a strange voice that fright 
Filomena, who did not understand it all. “Great 
rolled between 


eame by and 


_—_— 


and scarlet flower in 


went 
was an old, old woman, so old 
if she were a woman at all 


something that room 
ened 
waters” were, of course, the waves that 
Trezza and that strange America where Alfio had gone. 


Lucia did not have the evil eve, it seemed. “She will 
harm no one but herself,” said the old woman. Then 
she told Filomena some wonderful things about love 


and flowers and happiness in a strange land. She gave 
Filomena a little charm to hang about her neck. Filo 
mena felt better after that, but then came that 
Silvestro had died of a fever. 


VE HAD never been a strong boy, that Silvestro. 
Filomena thought he had worked overhard for 


word 


his slight body. Nobody wept for him except 
Filomena and a girl in the village who cherished a 


ribbon in Filomena went to see Grazia, and 


the two girls put their arms about each other and wept 


secret. 


together, as women do, and then Filomena told Grazia 
all her troubles, her father’s increasing severity and 
how Lucia and had learned to 


write when she worked at the convent, said she would 
Alfio 


letter to PP 
him all » Cin 


and tell 
about Silvestro — 


scolded ; Grazia, who 


send a 





~ . ~, 
ng = By. 


about it 





and everything. 
When Alfio read 
that letter he 
threw up his 
head in just the 
old fashion, the 
swagger he had 





learned during 
his conscription, 
and he vowed he 
would send for 
Filomena. 

Ile wrote to 


Grazia at once 


and unfolded a 
careful plan, 
sending some 


money and prom- 


ising more. He 
told Filomena 
how to ask for 
her “manifest,” 
which is the 
paper every im 
migrant must 


have to be ad 
mitted to the 
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the room at Lucia’s cruel, beautiful mouth 


at Tony’s 
sea-worn her 


sad, eves; at father’s face. which wa 
as 


like a mask through which his eyes burned like smal} 
flames. The silence that used to depress her Was how aq 
stimulant to her courage. She was going to es; ape it all 

There the autumn when the wise 
fishermen drew their boats well up upon the shore and 


came a day in 


left them there while they stood in groups in the Village 
ea went 
Padron Cipella looked at the sky and the Sea 

hated them. He felt that they defied him 
Alfio had defied him, Lucia was defying him. He saw 
Tony take in hand some task that was of the shore 


streets and told old tales of storms when the s 
mad. 
and he 


and thundered a command at him. 

“Bah!” he roared, “art thou shadow 
upon the sky?" Tony put by the net he was mending 
and looked at his father, wondering, which was not 
like Tony, but it seemed as though a man who Was 
blind could read the book of the sea this day, 
out the boat, I say,” said Padron Cipella. 


I WENT to call the boy who helped with an oar 
but the boy’s father shook his head. Padron 


Cipella cursed him. 


afraid of a 


“Put 


He did not speak clearly 
but he seemed to spit like some big cat. A little ber. 
safely sheltered by his father’s leg, stuck his head pr 
ward and ran out his téngue at Padron Cipella, dodging 
quickly back in an ecstasy of delighted fear and Ponte. 
Padron Cipella shook his fist at him. 
man,” said the father, looking after 
and the last insult. 
Padron Cipella’s back was caught by the gripping pain 
that was growing familiar to him. 
at the net and Tony put it in alone. 
at the sea and then at his father. 
“Out—out—I say!” roared the old man, and Tony 
went out alone without one backward look. 


ance of safety. 
“A terrible old 
Padron Cipella, 


unconscious of 


He could not pull 


Tony looked out 


All this had taken time, and when Padron Cipella 
got back to his found it empty, for Don 
Michele had come by for the last time and Lucia had 
with him, back to Trezza any 
and Filomena had gone. He saw a folded sheet 
the table. It was a letter Grazia had 
written for Filomena. Padron Cipella cursed the writ 
ten word. He the 
the streets, not looking up 
and he thrust it into Zio Franco's hand. 
hardly dared to read it to him. 


, I SHE letter told how Filomena had gone to America 
with money Alfio had sent to her. She said she 
had left some money for her father fn a little 

brown pot on the shelf over the fireplace. She said good 


hy. Padron Cipella snatched the letter from Zio Franco's 
in bits, which he threw 


house he 


gone never to come 
more ; 
of paper on 
went through 


snatched paper and 


nor speaking to anyone, 


Zio Franco 


on the floor 
where people walked on them until Zio Franco swept 
them up and put them in the fire. 
and 


hands and tore it 


Padron Cipella went 
rage. He 
into a chair by and he 
the that he did not 
wind that rose and beat upon the house, tear 
with its mad 
dened fingers. It seemed like a part of his own wrath, 
an echo of his helpless soul that wasted itself in fury 


home choking, coughing, sneezing with 
the 


grasp of his 


sank table there, Was so 


wholly in emotion 


hear the 


ing away everything it could loosen 


It blew down the chimney at last and sent the cold 
ashes there straight into his face, a last insult that 
roused him. He rose trembling, he was utterly ex 


He lifted 
black 
porridge Filomena 


hausted 
a bow! of 


had left for him 
and drank it in 
vreat, noisy gulps 


rhen he 
for some wood 
As he opened the 
door the wind fell 
like a 


went out 


him 
enemy, 


upon 
waiting 
and when he saw 
the sea he was 
afraid. He had 
never afraid 
before, not in all 
life, but 
now he was afraid 


been 
his long 
There was no 
anywhere 
the 
made by the wind 
He could hear the 


some 


noitse 


except noise 


crash of 
ght 

thrown, but no 
He seemed 


wei over 
voices, 
to be all alone in 
the world. 

They never 








New World. He heard of Tony 
explained just again. A few days 
what she must later part of his 
do Filomena en? hoat was washed 
kept her secret Fats ashore and a gen 
in hei heart. . . She said good-by. Padron tle tide beat upon 


Cipella snatched the letter from 
Zio Franco’s hands and tore it in bits 


Sometimes she 


would look about 







it and people came 


(Cont'd on p. 2S) 
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Spy Catching in England 


NGLISH running spy mad—the 
papers are full of it. If your name is not Casey 
if you don’t drop your “h,” 
Explanations don’t help; 


forged 


patriotism is 
or Smith, or you 

are under suspicion. 
passport may even be you are simply 
it, And when you have a name like mine you may 
imagine the consequences. This is fact : I could not 
puy my ticket in New York without telling the steam 
ship company, Which was British, the story of my 


your 


life; and before landing in Liverpool all of us with 
outlandish names were called below to show passports 
and explain our business. It 

might also be a coincidence that 
my first letter on British soil 
was marked “opened by mis 
take,” and a cable from 
handed me with the seal broken. 
So my trunks not locked 
and my credentials and letters 
of introduction are spread all 
ever, so that anyone whose 
business it is to look can find 


home 


are 


out without the use of skeleton 
keys—when I am at dinner. 
While the Lords of the King’s 
Admiralty are making up their 
high minds as to how much 
yours truly is to see or know of 
! un- 
facts 


me 
the 


the naval actions, let 
fold this with 
doubly compressed. 


yarn 


True Patriotism 
gay. Outwardly 


ONDON is 
there is no sign of war ex- 


cept for the recruits drill 

ing in the parks and the dark 
night hiding 
Anyone is free 


ened streets at 
from Zeppelins. 

to go or come, but there is noth 
ing to drink after 11 p.m. It 
is different in the country and 
on the coast, near forts or naval 
Farmers have lost their 
handsand are without carts; and 
the are 


commandeered. strangers 


bases, 


good 

No 
are allowed, the ones who move 
at night are shot at first 
challenged afterward, and there 
is ndW a proposal before the House of 
no aliens within fifty miles of the Peace 
ful villages are transformed into military camps. For 
a foreigner traveling is difficult, and getting off at a 
station near a navy yard means a séance in jail. 

My first Sunday I spent with a pal of mine near a 
naval port, but before I could come he had to ask the 
authorities for permission to have me and to explain 
my identity. My name did not sound healthy. I had a 
glimpse of the war from the inside, not the far-thung 
battle line Channel—khaki-clad 
ing under bursting shrapnel—but of the dogged, silent 
determination of left behind to guard 
ground, searching in the dark for hidden enemies like 
a pack of terriers—women, children, rich 
men. Their nights are spent not in bed, but patrolling 


as to autos, ones 


and 


Lords to allow 


coust. 


eust 


across charg 


men 
those home 


men, poor 


the lanes and the thickets, the culverts or the rail 
reads, challenging every passer-by, searching every 


face. And this I call practical patriotism and splendid 

not like Fourth of July the United 
Sates or the weak-kneedness shown by those of our 
people who dug out of New England and buried their 
silverware during the Spanish War because of Cerve 
ra’'s phantom fleets. Right for 
learn and store away, should the flash ever strike us. 


speeches in 


here is something us to 


Approaches Alive with Boy Scouts 


os the forts the ares of the searchlights cut 
the heavens searching for the gray Zeppelins of 
the Germans, and against the greenish 

are the outlines of the guns. Through 
could see the men operating the lights. 
On the road to the city with the dockyard beyond 
the scout master divided his section of boy scouts and 
Sang out the orders for the night. In 
Went to their stations. 
thing. 


glare 


glasses I 


my) 


silence the boys 
The orders were to halt every 
pedestrians 
night,” 


And no motor nor carriage nor any 
The hail is 


ind unless answered at once and in the King’s clearest 


could pass unless hailed “good 
English the boy scout blows his whistle and the signal 
is taken up by the others down the road until it 
reaches the sentry who shoots first and asks questions 
afterward. A detachment of 
tailroad track, the main line to London 
thunders by the boys hug the ground: 


scouts are searching the 
As the train 
with their staffs 
they examine each culvert, penetrate each shadow, 
and crawl underneath the bridges. 


From early in the evening to dawn the sifent, seri- 


By Henry Reuterdahl 


cheerily they trot about, some of 
them barely eleven, and when exhausted they tuck in 
in the master’s Here are the 
cooks, butchers, naval and the scout 
himself a figure of international prominence in the 
world. No effort night 


ous lads are on duty; 


scout motor. sous of 


officers ; master 


naval is too big, no too long, 


for it takes many hands to watch the roads, the ap 





**He suddenly saw a great red 
oblong shape drifting diagonally over the sky. 


From a skeich made “‘ somewhere “' in England by Henry Reuterdahl 


proaches to the power house and the water reservoirs 
of the the Soldiers 
are wanted elsewhere, so others must help to see that 
no stick of dynamite cuts the water supply. And when 


largest naval base in Kingdom. 


the men are worn out from their nights’ vigils in ad 
dition to their own daily duties, the women turn to 
and do their tvick in the watch, as allies to the te 
ritorials guarding the main points; the babies are 
left with the nurses, 
Some Reasors for Spy Madness 
YSTERIA, nerves, you say? No—spies! Many 
of them have been caught red-handed and dis 


either 
inquest, and all within the dis 
Not a 


speaks 


the Great without 
obituary or coroner’s 
trict of this 
no one knows cr 
Every country except the United States has a highly 
Germany has one of the 
everywhere in walk of life. 
the communica 
is almost an impossibil 


patched to Beyond 


base line appears in the papers, 


organized system, and 
best. Spies 
Millions of 
tions are such that discovery 
itv. Messages of importence go from mouth to mouth 


word of the great officials is ferreted out; every 


spy 
are every 


marks are expended and 


Every 
scrap of paper that can be stolen is made use of, and 


the silent butler who so faultlessly serves the dinner 


may be but a spy reporting all, and he again watched 


by another spy. 


The story of the spying around the great naval 
base in England in the last five years would fill 
a book and would sound like an unbelievable tale 
Year after vear hundreds are caught, but other hun 


dreds spring up. A German servant, for eight years 
serving in a family at 
her boxes 


Directions 


this base, Was suspected: her 


rooms and were searched Her trunks con 


tained bombs. how to place them under 
a certain bridge and to set them off upon a telegraphed 
signal were attached 
In the home 
from where this is 
Was intensely musical one of 

Putting two and two found 


Her superflcous pianos were filled with 


of a certain German lady another mile 
written were 
but 


toget her, 


or so many pianos 


She played only 


them. she was 


out and raided. 


revolvers, bombs, and ammunition—the storing place 


until “the day” was at hand. Where the lady is 
now my informant does not say, nor are the where 
abouts known of the waiter at a certain island within 


the defensive area of 
placed monthly to 
rendered.” 


had ten 
his account for “service 
The bicyclist who the other day brushed 
by vnd failed to answer the hails of the boy scouts 
was collared by a Highlander and on his person was 
a young arsenal of three Browning pistols and two 
bombs plus a fuse. 


this port who 


bank 


pounds 


Also he no longer has an address: 
but the chap who in the dark shot down the sentries 
at the reservoir escaped and is 
still “top dog” 

and at large. 


A Little Unprinted News 
PRESENT 


as they say here 


vy writing there 
A are over 60,000 Germans 
and Austrians in 
Covering 


Eng- 
thousands of 
suspected 


land. 
cases of espionage, 
and 


dis 


the police have been busy 
can leave the 
domicile without 
Rifles and tons of 
ammunition have been found in 
the 


don, enough to equip regiments. 


no German 

trict of his 
permission. 

houses of Germans in Lon 
It does not get into the papers: 
it is not spoken of. Nary a 
word has been said of the three 
powerful stations 
found inland and destroyed. 


wireless 


But in Parliament, Lord Leith 
stated that a wireless station is 
still doing business near Aber 
deen, operated by an ex-Prus 
sian Army Captain. Nor has 
the press related the story of 
how the forts in this district 
brought down in four shots a 


German dirigible with its crew. 
The was told me by my 
friend, the scout master. While 
patrolling with his scouts some 
nights he suddenly saw a 
great red oblong shape drifting 


storys 


ayo, 


ing diagonally over the sky, the 

be att flashes from the exploding shells 
outlining the gas bag, with 

fragments of fire dropping toward the earth. The 


air craft did not come from Germany, but from Eng 


lend itself—from down Cornwall way. Its existence 
was known to the police, but there was no way of 
seizing it or its owners before the war broke out. 
Like the liner Kronprinz Wilhelm which slipped out 
from New York harbor as an armed cruiser right be 
fore the nose of our authorities, this dirigible got away 
and set her course for the biggest naval base, bent 
upon the destruction of the dry docks. And speaking 
of the German liner, the story is current here that 


her quick-firing guns were stowed away all along in 
Hoboken that still more four 
inch guns are resting inthe cornersof the German piers. 

The attitude of the English this war 
wonderment t familiar the and 
the lack of patriotism of our own newspapers during 
the Spanish War. followed our fleets in 
the Caribbean, wigwags were made with pencils giv 
ing the 
daily position of vessels was freely published. There was 
our papers did the work. 


and mounted there and 


press in is a 


those with looseness 


Press boats 


awa) intended movements of ships, and the 
little need for Spanish spies 


Our Learned but Discreet Correspondent 


HE whereabouts of the British fleet, if known 

I to the press,are not even hinted at. When the 
first expeditionary force left Portsmouth there 

as hardly anyone in England who knew from which 
port the troops were to embark and the press with 
held all information. At this particular time anyone 
approaching Portsmouth, either by rail or road, was 
stopped and, were he a stranger, he was put away for 


the time being until the transports had left. 
unmilitary 


This may 
but it is a 
attached to 
the fleet 
officers to their 
post 


sound tyrannical to 
cold fact. There is 
the British fleet, and whatever is 
drifts through the letters of 
families: all are undated, 
letter is opened and read by the censor 


our ears, 


not a single civilian 
known of 
the 


arriv.ng with 


out 
London 
marks. Every 
and it takes about ten days to go through the process, 
whereas a post card read at a glance is delivered with- 


ina couple of days. No officer or bluejacket dare talk 


to a newspaper man, and those who know where the 
ships are say nothing. 

Right now I could draw a fairly accurate diagram 
of the present position of the “Great Battle” fleet, 


but the publication of it might mean for me a return 
ticket to New York via a first-class jail. 
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Welcome, Germans! 
FTER THIS WAR we shall have a large German immigration. 
When the German soldiers now in the field return to their 


homes they will find their customary industries disrupted and, 
in many cases, their families broken up. Every economic condition they 
face will stimulate them to come to America. In addition, they will 
be spurred on by the taste of adventure and wandering they will have 
had in the army. The same thing happened after the Franco-Prussian 
War of forty-three years ago. For some of the best elements in our 
population, and some of the best individuals in our publie and busi- 
ness life, we are indebted to that conflict. In the same way this nation 
will be helped in every respect by this indirect result of the present 
war. We have no better immigrant than the German. 


One Economic Effect of War 


HUMAN BEING who has been raised through the years of help- 
lessness at the expense of another country and is delivered at 
our gates, a working economic unit at the height of his strength, is 
worth a good deal of money. Certainly he is worth as much as a 
Judged by the standards of value that prevailed in 
After the pres 


blooded horse. 
slavery times, he is worth at least a thousand dollars. 
ent war we shall have very large crops of these immigrants. A mil 
lion of them in a year would be worth a billion dollars. Probably 
the number will exceed a million a year. Their aggregate value will 
be much greater than our annual wheat crop or our annual cotton 


crop, about which there is each year much exultation. 


White Hopes 

R. WILSON will be the Democratic nominee in 1916. With 

equal certainty, Roosrverr will be the Progressive nominee. 
There will be either one or two anti-Democratic candidates (omit 
ting the minor ones, like the Socialist and Prohibitionist). If there 
is one, it will be Rooseverr. If there are two, the Republican party 
must quickly dig up a “white hope.” At the present moment the 
guess would lie between Senator Henry Canor Lopce of Massachu 
The common objec 
tion to Lopce is his age; to Boran, geographical location. Neither 
objection amounts to much. Lopce was born May 12, 1850. In 1916 
he will be sixty-six. That one of the Presidents who had most ginger 
At his second inaugura 


setts and Senator WittiamM FE. Borau of Idaho. 


(except RooseveLt) was ANDREW JACKSON 
tion he was sixty-five. The first Harrison was sixty-eight when he 
was inaugurated; TayLor was sixty-four; BrcnHaNAN was sixty-five. 
Another great citizen of Massachusetts was in his seventieth year a 
candidate for the Whig nomination. His name was DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Hexry CLAY was nominated the vear he was sixty-seven, and was an 
aggressive candidate for the nomination four years later, at seventy 
one. As to Boran and the geographical limitation, Idaho is no farther 
west to-dav than Illinois was when Linco_n was inaugurated. Has 


anyone a better suggestion for a Republican “white hope” than these? 


Harking Back— 
NE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES of Werstrer was written by 
Senator Lopcr. He says of Wesstrer’s seventieth-vear candidacy: 
The loss of the nomination was a bitter disappointment to Mr. Wesster. It 
was the fashion in certain quarters to declare that it killed him. But this 
was manifestly absurd. 
Incidentally, Rooseveir will not be fifty-six until the twenty-seventh 
of this month. Our guess is that he will have much more “pep” left 
at eighty than DaNiex Werster had at seventy, Rooseve.t’s habits 
being markedly better than DAn’L’s with respect to some things which 
tend to burn up vitality. Those. irreconcilables who are determined 
that Rooseve_r shall never be President again may have a rather 


long siege ahead of them. 


—And Looking Ahead 

Hk DEMOCRATS this fall will elect a proportion of Congress 

which will be much larger than their share of the popular favor. 
They will be the beneficiaries of the inertia vote. The instinet not 
to rock the boat in time of danger will cause men to support the 
status quo, the party in power. The Kuropean erisis has forced upon 
our politics a feeling which will express itself as “when in doubt, 
do nothing.” Moreover, in the Congressional elections throughout the 
country there is very little fusion between the Republican and Pro 


gressive parties; therefore the anti-Democratic yote will be seriously 
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divided. A little later on we shall have a real alignment of parties, 
based on real differences of public opinion with respect to domestic 
and foreign policies. When that comes it is likely to be apparent that 
the number of persons who feel as the Progressives do about the or. 
ganization of industry is probably enough to control the balance of 
power in any election which is fought out on vital issues. But specu. 
lation as to what may happen in American politics during the next 
two years is pretty idle. There are too many unknown factors, fae. 
tors which are within the control of fate alone. 


What the Rest of Us Are Compelled to Do 


re YEARS AGO Senator Aupricu estimated that $2300,000,000 
a year could be saved for the people of the United States by insti- 
tuting economy and efficiency in the conduct of the Government at 
Washington. Competent observers think that Senator ALpricn’s fig- 
ure was well within the truth. It is not often easy to enforce economy 
in government. The present is one of the few times in a generation 
when it would be. Reduced salaries, reduced wages, and reduced 
profits have enforced economy upon private individuals and business 
organizations. That in turn has created a spirit of economy and a 
tolerance of it. Wooprow WILson will miss a golden opportunity if 
If it is done at all, it will 


The spirit of the Democratic party is 


he fails to take advantage of this spirit. 
have to be done by WILSON. 
extravagant. In our judgment a political party run upon the single 
platform of economy and efficiency in government would have a fair 
chance of success any time during the next few years. 


For and Against Pork 


Hk COUNTRY owes a debt of gratitude to the sixteen Democrats 

and eleven Republicans who, at the end of Senator Burroy’s 
long filibuster, trimmed the House’s $53,000,000 River and Harbor 
Pork Barrel down to $20,000,000. 
barrel, they reduced it to keg size. 


Though they did not destroy the 

Also, they struck the old grab 
system a blow from which it can never fully recover. The fight against 
this year’s Pork Bill, begun in the House by Congressman Frear of 
Wisconsin and continued in the Senate by Messrs. Burron, Kenyon, 
Norris, PoMERENE, and BANKHEAD, ought to serve as a lesson to all 
advocates of waterway improvements. It shows that, as a people, 
we are at last becoming thoroughly aroused against the old system 
of distributing river and harbor funds, and it emphasizes the imme. 
diate necessity of creating a national waterways commission with 
wide discretionary powers, to be appointed by the President. Re 
membering that a vote to recommit is a vote against pork, a vote 
against recommitting a vote for pork, this is the way the votes 
were cast in the Senate: 


To recommit soRAM (Idaho), Burton (Ohio), CLApp (Minn.). CRAWFORD 


(S. Dak.), Gorr (W. Va.), Kenyon (Iowa), Netson (Minn.). Norris (Neb.), 


OLIVER (Il’a.), PAGE (Vt.), and Smoor (Utah) tepublicans; AsHUrRsT (Ariz.), 
BANKHEAD (Ala.), CHILTON (W. Va.), Gore (Okla.), Hotitis (N. H.). Jounson 
(Me.), LANE (Ore.), Lee (Md.), Lewis (J MARTINE (N. J.), PITTMAN (Nev.), 
POMERENE (Ohio), Suarrorn (Colo.), Smiru (Ariz.), Tuompson (Kas.). and 


Waite (Ala.), Democrats. Total—27 


{gainst recommitting—Brapy (Idaho), PERKINS (Cal.), and ‘TOWNSEND 
(Mich.), Republicans: VPornpexTer (Wash.), Progressive; Bryan (Fla.), CHAM 
BERLAIN (Ore.), FLETCHER (Fla.), JoNeSs (Wash.), Lea (Tenn.), OVERMAN (N. C.), 
RANSDELL (La.), Roprnson (Ark.), SAULSBURY (Del.), Sueprparp (Tex.), SHIELDS 
(Tenn.). Simmons (N. C.). Smiru (Md.). Suirnu (S. C.). Stone (Mo.), THORY- 
TON (La.), and WILLIAMS (Miss.), Democrats. Total—22 


It is fair to say that among those who voted for pork on this occasion 
are two or three of the best men in the Senate, notably WitiiaMs of 
The Mis 
sissippi River ought to be improved by the National Government, but 


Mississippi. Local pressure presumably accounts for this. 


it should be done scientifically, not piecemeal pork. 
Wireless 
HE MOST EXPRESSIVE and succinct phrase which we have 
recently heard, summing up one form of feminine allurement, 
states that a girl has “R. S. V. P. eves.” Nor is it a mere book phrase. 
It stands the test of actual speech. 
The War and the Muse 
ARS EFFECT UPON LITERATURE is deplor: 
case the saving of Heracuitus of Ephesus, zoZsp0¢ 
“War is the Father of all things” 
We shudder to think of all the historical novels that are incubating 


ible. In this 


atTro 


is far from expressing the truth. 
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and will incubate for a generation to come—the future Tolstoys, 
Zolas, Stendhals, Erckmann-Chatrians, and Stephen Cranes, writing 
in English, German, French, Swedish, and Russian. The verses which 
have already come to us out of the battle smoke are almost as appall- 
ing as the photographs, Kir.inc’s lines are at least spirited, but 
SrepHEN Puituis and Roserr Beipces and even THomas Harpy 
have descended to the level of Mr. Haroitp Brcnir. And now comes 
GerHart HAaAurpTMANN, a minor Teuton 














dramatist once regarded as very prom- = ) , 
ising indeed — now comes HaurrMaNnNn ——— b 

attacking the writers of France and y YW 
Belgium because they don’t applaud i Y 
the conquerors of Louvain. Brroson is Ly (kb = 
characterized as “the shallow Parisian > i Kan Wiss * 
feuilletoniste’” and (cruel aptness!) as Jip ma ® Ne we. 
“parlor philosopher”; MAETERLINCK as Vi P°¥ 0) ix * 
“the great poet and deluded Gallo 


maniac.” HAUPTMANN accuses MABrTER- 
unck of having called Germany “the 





Giving Wife the Veto 


HE WICHITA (KAS.) “BEACON”’—it is scandalous, the fre- 

quency with which we quote that paper !—mentions the fact that 
the Canadian has to show the written consent of his wife before he 
can enlist for the war. We haven't verified this interesting bit of 
information, but we agree with the “Beacon” that it would be worth 
more than many battles if the rule were universal—and precisely 
because many of those battles would not 
be fought. One of the newspaper corre- 
spondents in Belgium quotes a soldier 
watching the flight of refugees by a near- 
by road: “It’s the women who do the 
real suffering. You see, we’ve a look- 
in, anyway—but they don’t get a fair 
chance.” Mother and daughter alike is 
exposed to the blood lust and the flesh 
lust of the enemy; to want, bereavement, 
and a violent death with none of the 
military trappings. And that is one of 











aiiadlence of Europe”; a damaging The Red Cross Nurse the reasons why wars sometimes weigh 


charge. But when HavurtTMANN goes most heavily on the next generation. But 
on and inquires: By ARTHUR GUITERMAN in General von Bernuarpi’s book, “Ger- 


Did not MAETERLINCK win most of his glory 


many and the Next War,” one reads 


and his money with us? HE goes amid the maddened press that “War is a biological necessity.” 
he is merely vulgar. We wish authors Of Teuton, Briton, Slav, and Gaul, Women know better—so let them have 
would keep “ar wa thin war business Our Nation’s White Ambassadress, the veto and the vote. 

anyway. They only pull one another's The foe of none, the friend of all. Styx ** Gazette’’ Please Copy 


hair—not a pretty spectacle. .——_ AL ANNOUNCEMENT 
; runs: “The Selwyns are now re- 


The Thing to Do Now 


hearsing Bex Jounson’s ‘The Salaman- 


HOUGHTFUL OBSERVERS . of 1} . 
Above the guns, above the cheers 7 ae ee “ ary ; aa 
publie affairs must have been For Flag Kaiser, Folk Ki der. Fough luck, Ben! Ou ie 
: or Flag or Katser, £olk or King, pathy goes out to you, even if you did 
struck by this note in a publie utter an iri : ‘ ‘ we : 
‘ge ‘ Te ; The common cry alone she hears — spell your last name differently. You 
ance of Governor GLYNN of New York: an , : : ‘ 
e ¢ ) ering. iad your faults, but at least you never 
The cry of human suffering had ) faults, but at least : I 


New York State is engaged in building 12, 


000 miles of roads which will wear out forty 
years before they are paid for. 


The attitude of mind which lies back 
this utterance is rare among public men. 
The person who looks at public finance Though all must lose 


in this way has sound ideas about the And still a foolish wo 
administration of the community's busi Exalts the sworded 


Still men will play the devil’s game 


wrote the novel in question. If we re- 
member you correctly, when you gave your 
seventeenth -century public something 
“broad,” vou gave it to ’em straight, not 
accompanied by ramshackle philosophy, 


and none may win, ' 
decked out with a fig-leaf moral. 


rld’s acclaim 
paladin; Government by Whom? 


ness. We want good roads, but we want Hk SUPERIORITY of free insti- 
them financed right. Many towns and oe tutions is now being most remark- 
cities throughout this country have been ably demonstrated in Europe. This great 
piling up bonded debts which must But tears will fall and lips will pray war centers about the three Kaisers: 
sorely tax the resources of coming gen And hearts beat warm in every land Franz Joser of Austria, Nicno.ias of 


erations. Some of these municipal 
debts, it is safe to say, considering 
the shifting of population and other 
economic developments, probably never 
Will be paid. Governor GLYNN is one 
of the few State executives to realize 








the social menace in this situation. 








For her who saves while heroes slay. 
Oh, valiant soul; oh, gentle hand! 


Russia, and WitueLtm II of Germany. 
The first is a very old man, known to 
be no more than a stately figurehead. 
Behind him lurks the sinister and mys- 
J terious Count BercntroLtp, who has 
7 come to such power that he can plunge 
a continent into conflict, yet has come 


























He has his eve on the right point. By 


to it solely by the devious and_ hid- 





vetoes and economies he has saved tax 

pavers more than 811,000,000. Governor GLYNN is taking the 
course which is most beneficial economically, and, by a coincidence 
not usual, is likely to be popular politically. We wish Washington 
would profit by Albany's example. 


Neutrality Impossible Here 


eh in the Dresden Royal.Opera writes to an American 
friend of how the war preparations went forward in his 
tity, and says: 

During the first two weeks [ virtually lived in the streets, and I never saw 

any disturbance or a man drunk. As a company was formed and put in march- 
ing order, it was addressed by the captain, who in every case advised the men 
that the greatest enemy wis alcohol. 
The same story is told in the dispatches from Austria, England, France, 
and Russia. If a man must kee ‘p sober during war in order to take the 
lives of others to the best advant: ige, Why should he not keep sober in 
time of peace so as to bring his own life to the best of which it is 
capable? Alcohol is the greatest enemy in our own United States. 








den ways of privilege. The Austrian 
troops march and fight because this lurking wirepuller has. set 
them the task, but the Austrian people have never had a chance 
to approve or disapprove him at the polls. Some say that NicHoLas 
is the gilded tool of the Russian grand dukes. From Paris comes 
the interesting suggestion that Wintuetm II is little better than a 
prisoner of the German war party, led by his son and heir, a group 
of autocrats to whom the marvelous science and industry of mod- 
ern Germany are important chiefly as furnishing food for cannon 
and stamping room for those who wear the spurs. The legions 
of a great empire go out at their command to lay waste the lives 
and works of myriads of peaceful men, and liberal Germany has 
no power of protest. It is obedience or death. Institutions such 
as these are obsolete and deadly as some filth pestilence from the 
Middle Ages. While they continue Europe can be neither safe nor 
civilized. This war must be followed by some huge work of  polit- 
ical sanitation that will put the kindly common sense of the great 
mass of their citizens in control of the national politics of Avs 
tria, Germany, and Russia. If this is done, it will be worth the cost. 
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HERE is often a 
tendency in this 
indus 

confuse 


sportive 
try to 

upsets with 
An upset is a 
shift of form—an im 
probability that devel- 
whereas a 


miracles. 
sudden 


ops: miracle 
is a series of improbabil- 
ities that continue de- 
veloping until the end is 
gained. 

When Williams beat 
McLoughlin for the 
American tennis title it 
was merely an upset, as 

George Stallings it simply a 

The Miracle Man day’s shift of 

form on the part of both 

entries. beat Vardon and Ray it was 

a miracle had previously tied them 

the 72-hole route and then continued the improbability 
by beating them in the last round. 

The last miracle that developed in baseball occurred 
back in 1966 when the Chicago White Sox came from 
seventh place in July, won nineteen straight games and 
then annihilated the great Cub machine in the World 
Series clash. For eight years the game waited for an 
other miracle to show its radiant face against a gray 
horizon. And when least expected 1914 furnished the 


was one 


normal 


When Ouimet 


because he over 


answer—furnished it in the middle of a season that 
had been drab and heavy—the dullest the game had 
known for a decade. 
A Day Last Spring 

raw, gray afternoon late last 


N A CERTAIN 
spring we were sitting in the Polo Grounds 


stadium with Jim Gaffney. owner, and 
Stallings, manager of the Boston Braves 


Creorge 


But on that afternoon they were not rising upon 
their feet at stated intervals and furnishing three 
cheers over their Boston connections. Stallings the 
year before had lifted the Braves from last to fifth 
place. He had expected to carry them in 1914 well 
into the first division. But here spring was waning 
and the Braves had won something like five games 
and lost eighteen. They were hopelessly last—further 
down than they had ever been even in their tail 
end prime. 

“This bunch of mine,” said Stallings, “is the worst 


looking ball club I've ever seen.” 
We figured from this that he had at last tossed up the 


before we could with him he 


sponge, but agree con 
tinued: “But don’t ever figure from this that we are 


any tail-end club. Never in all my life have I seen a club 


up against such a run of luck. Evers has been sick all 


spring. Maranville has had a bad case of tonsillitis 
and is way off form. The raw weather has left my 
pitching staff full of sore arms, and there isn’t a 


pitcher on the club that can come within ten feet of 
the plate. . It will be another month before we get go 
ing and get back into shape. But do you'll 
seea ball club out there hard tobeat at every start. There 


when we 


are seven clubs ahead of us, but none of them is a 
world beater. By September there'll be more clubs 
under us than over us”—and when some one told him 
he was crazy the Brave manager immediately made 
two bets that he would finish in the first four, and 
then went down to the bench to rave another after 


noon and keep his club fighting even against almost 


hopeless odds. 


Miracle Clu 


By Grantland Rice 


The point is that even at 


when his club looked to be the rankest sort of a tail 
ender, Stallings never quit. And what is more he re 
fused to let his men quit. His first lieutenant was 


Johnny Evers, another fighting warrior, and between 


this pair the struggling and disheartened Braves 
had to continue hustling at a time when most other 
clubs would have quit cold. 

But Stallings all this time had abiding faith in his 
machine. He believed that when it righted itself and 
struck smooth roads it was one of the best, if not 
the best in the league. Four victories against eighteen 


defeats couldn’t shake this belief. This faith within 
was so strong that he forced it upon his men—forced 
them to believe by exhortation and encouragement 


that they were still first-division possibilities, even 
when the records showed them to be the jokes of 
their league. 

Through the progress of a battle, especially in de- 
feat. Stallings would slide up and down the bench 
and rave like a madman. There was no invective 
that he overlooked—no scorn or sarcasm that he for- 
got to hurl into his wavering troopers, literally goad 
ing them into a continuation of the fight. He had 


them working just as hard and hustling with as much 
speed and effort as if they were in second place. 


At Mid Season 
HEN the Fourth of July had 
half-mile post had been turned, 
who had great faith in Stallings’s courage and 
strategy and managerial skill had about given up hope. 


For on the fifth of July the stand- 
these figures: 


the 
those 


passed and 


even 


ing revealed 

Won Lost pet. 
G17 
394 


York (first)..... 10 24 
(last) 26 40 


New 


Boston 


was apparently no getting 
from these figures. The 
had bit their stride—the 
still floundering, fifteen 
years be- 
had cut 
sixteen- 
but both 
machines 
the 


There 
away 
Giants 
Braves were 
the 
Cubs 


games in rear. Two 
the 


twelve 


fore and Pirates 
games of a 
the 
established 
and both 
heavy 

Here 
had been last place for years. 
victors 


down 
game lead by Giants, 
veteran 


under 


were 
had cracked 
strain. 

heritage 
There 
to give 


was a club whose 
tradition of 
heart—or 
of what might be again. 
tail-end club, fif 
club that had 
row 


was ho 
it renewed furnish star- 
dust dreams 

It was merely a 
teen games back of a 
three championships in a 
pretty 
had 


fifteen 


won 
Sixty-five fair 
test sixty-five games 


played the Braves 


games is a 
and been 
with 
games away. 


This was not a matter of opinion, 


but of cold record—a matter of box 

scores and runs and victories and 

defeats already in : i 
If there was ever a time when 

both a leader «and his club might 


have become gjgcouraged and start 


the period of the race 





Walter Maranville 
Boston’s brilliant shortstop 





drifting, the fifth day of July, 1914, is the answer 


for Boston's hope. 


The records of forty years had shown that tail 
enders in July rarely ever got beyond sixth place, 
Most of them dallied and lingered around the foot. 


And still Stallings refused to yield his faith and his 
club stuck with him. 


Enter the Miracle 
T THIS stage the National 
to be the deadest in vears. 
ginning to desert all ball 
was a bad year for a multitude of reasons, 


looked 


were be 


League race 
The fans 
droves. It 
The Feds 
had cut in upon general interest. Business depressions 
had their share. And with the Giants 
again all life and variety had passed from the race 
On this July date the Giants were four games beyoud 
the The were five 
games back of the next club in seventh place. 

And then enters the miracle. The Braves had won 
twenty-six and lost forty of their first sixty-six games. 
Of their next sixty-six games they won fifty-two and 

For their first sixty-six games they had 
294 clip. For their next sixty-six 


parks in 


done Winning 


Cubs in second place. Braves 


lost fourteen. 


traveled at a vames 


they traveled at a .790 clip. 
On the first of August they had cut the Giant lead 
from fifteen games to nine. On the twenty-first of 


August they had caught and collared the Giants. On 
the fifteenth of September they were three full games 
to the From the sixth day of July to the fif- 


teenth of September, a matter of ten weeks, they had 


good. 


gained eighteen games on the three-time winners—a 


steady, sure relentless average of two games gain each 


week. For while the Giants had won forte of their 
first sixty-six games, of their next sixty-six they won 
but thirty-three, losing the same 
number. It had been the most re- 
markable assault ever known in 
baseball—the most miraculous up 
heaval that a half century of play 
had ever witnessed in the major 
field. It was absolutely impossible 


judged by the law of the game, that 
a tailender could gain eighteen full 
the league leader within 

Yet the standing of the 


gumes on 


nine weeks 


clubs closed out all rebuttal. On the 
first of June, for another example, 
the Reds had just risen to second 


place. They wereeleven games beyond 
the Braves. On the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember they were twenty-four games 
pack of the Braves, a net 
thirty-five games within three months. 


loss of 


Turning Points 


HE physical turning points of 
the Brave uplift came when 


_ Stallings at last had his ball 
club conditioned; when Evers and 
Maranville regained their health: 


when Rudolph, Tyler, and James at 
last got their arms into prime shape 
and were ready for the test. 

This, with the trade of Perdue 
for Whitted and Cather and the pur 
chase of Red Smith from Brooklyn. 

Stallings then had his club just as 
he wanted it. “I am fixed 
“Smith is a third 
fine hitter. Whitted and 
(Continued on page 22) 


said. v« wn base- 
man and a 


Cather 


now,” he 


er ws 


— 


we ee eee 
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They Know War’s Tragic Side 


WS 


| ee 


swer 


tail 5. / : 
lace, 4 : SF io sth oy ae / HE mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts of Hungarian sol 
foot % 4 ' - f ; Weave og : diers stand for days and days in front of the official bulletin 


My ' : Mei Per ALN 
| his 4 = * ” gle a Petar ys ay boards in Budapest and watch for news of their loved ones at the 
> Sh * front. The women in the photograph above are returning to their 
SS  l- s : a : ‘ 
LS” homes after reading a death list. What they have learned is re 
add written on their faces. It is the same kind of news that has sad 
dened the lives of tens of thousands of women since the European 


the 
the 
iple, 


% 
; 


Ke 
rs he French I Tri ; ) 
ro - - ‘ , : 
= T: é rencn Learn a 7 ick by Ger man Experience war began. A lack of sympathy with the Hapsburg head of the 
It HE wounded dragoon in the circle above wholesale slaughter of German uhlans in Dual Monarchy makes the war all the more distressing to the av 
‘eds is one of the comparatively few French Pelgium during the first three weeks of the women of Austria-Hungary whose menfolk are fighting for Austi 
ions cavalrymen who have fallen before the guns war taught the French the folly of frequent against Russia and Servia. Many of them feel that the Slavic 
ning of the Germans. He was hit while on patrol cavalry charges in the open. Consequently soldiers are being slaughtered for a cause that is alien to them, 
ite duty near St. Quentin, the scene of much of General Joffre has hurled his horsemen at and nearly every day brings news of rioting by the disloyal in 
oud the hardest fighting between the Allies’ left the mans only at the most opportune Hungary; Petrograd correspondents tell us that thousands of Slavs 
five wing and General von Kluck’s army. The times. He uses them mostly as patrols. in Franz Josef’s army are deserting to the lines of Czar Nicholas. 
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GERMANS DRIVING BELGIAN WOMEN from a captured village. Rules of warfare prescribed by trespassing foreigners meant nothing to the peasants of Belgium, and many women 
and girls attacked the invaders with every kind of weapon from boiling water to butcher knives and shotguns, if we are to believe the German side of the story. A Berlin newspaper 
man, with the German army, says that a sixteen-year-old Belgian girl was caught mutilating the wounded, did similar offenses are reported by the Germans and denied by the Allies 
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The War’s Strain on Human Endurance 


HE two civilians in the photograph has been terrific. In many instances the 
above are running after a cartload troops have changed positions five or six 
of weary Belgian soldiers to treat them times in as many hours. Along the Aisne 


to a bucket of fruit. The troops are re the Allies made many of their advances 
tiring exhausted after a hard day’s fight at night, crawling as far as they dared 
ing at Melle, a small village near Ghent and then digging new trenches in the 

Fatigue has caused the armies in face of a withering fire from the Ger 
the western campaign to slacken their mans, who used powerful searchlights to 
pace several times, but, on the whole, light the way for their bullets and shells. 
the men have shown marvelous powers On one occasion the Allies had to repel 
of endurance. The German, French, a German night attack during a hard 
and British troops have had to fight wind and rain storm. Some of the 
twenty-four hours a day in the main men had to fight in water waist deep. 
battles. The Belgians also have been The Frenchmen in the circle are enjoying 
busy nearly all the time Along the a brief rest while en route from one posi 
great battle line in France the strain tion to another in the line near Soissons. 
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Shrapnel and Bullets 
That Are Merciful 


aX exceptionally large number of 
f French, British, and Belgian sol 
diers have escaped with slight wounds. 
German shells have killed thousands, 
but not as many as might have been ex 
pected. They have been more effective 
as instruments for disabling the enemy. 
And German bullets from rifles and 
machine guns have been even more 
merciful than the shrapnel. The bul 
lets bore tiny holes, disinfecting the 
wounds as they make them. They are 
fatal only when they strike a neces 
sarily vital spot. This has enabled the 
Allies’ hospital corps to treat the 
wounded with unprecedented success 
The shells and bullets of the Allies 
are said to be more deadly than those 
of the Germans. The two men at the 
right of the nurse in the photograph are 
British “Tommies” who were slightly 
wounded in France Their comrade 
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A Serpent in Eden 


I’ HERE in Sweet Valley we still have Fourth 
of July celebrations with bands, banners, and 
bulging baskets, but the celebrating is different 
saner and tamer 
gone out of style. So far the last great, old-time, 
gpread-eagle speech was made by Jimmie Barton 
the Hon. James B. Barton—five years ago. In that 
speech Sweet Valley was compared publicly to the 
Garden of Eden for probably the first time. “The fair- 
est spot in the grandest State in the noblest country in 
the best possible universe,” James B. 
temperately proceeded. “Here,” he de 
clared, “the hiss of that subtle modern 
serpent, the spirit of money grabbing, is 
unheard; here not getting but keeping 
is the ideal and the habit—keeping the 
old homes, the old furniture, the old 
ways. Here young men have the good 
sense to stay on God's green fields, and 
the few unfortunates who are crowded 
out to wider, bleaker spaces pray always 
with their faces toward home.” 

As the tumult of applauding subsided 
the speaker bowed himself from the 
rickety stand and edged his way adroitly 
to his third cousin, Rhoda Barton Falls, 
a ravishing bit of ornamentation on the 
outskirts of the crowd. “Well, how did 
it sound,” he asked. 

“Sounded like you, James B.,.” Rhoda 
James B. thanked her 


and oratory seems to have 


assured him. 
gravely. 


ALF the picnic was waiting to see 
H that couple start home together. 

James B., being a widower of suit- 
able age and condition, and Rhoda a 
widow of even more so, their friends 
were expectant. 

“He'll ask her before they 
eross the stone bridge,” one romantic 
matron prophesied to another. “I can 
tell by the way he twitches his eye- 
brows.” 

It was on the bridge, in the shade of 
the leaning buttonwood, that James B., 
with the gentle decision and masterful 
deference of much practice, took Rhoda’s 
unfluttered fingers and told her they had 
waited long enough; happiness was just 


again 


around the corner and there was no use 
wasting golden moments. “You have 
held me off for four years, and Ed Falls 
was not worth four weeks,” he declared. 
“I know you care 

jut Rhoda lifted her eyes with two big 
tears brimming over. “Jimmie 
she said. James B. shrugged resignedly. When she 
called him “Jimmie” and looked at him mistily he al 
ways tried to do what he thought she wanted. 


please 


AMES B. had been proposing at diminishing inter 
J vels since the termination of his cousin’s brief and 

disastrous matrimonial experience, and the rite had 
hecome pleasantly familiar. The two talked calmly 
of casual things as they strolled on. That was a day 
of initiatives. During that calm stroll Barbadoes 
Turtle was mentioned for the first time in Sweet 
Valley. 

Approaching Rhoda’s house, James B., with the 
candor of a Valleyite and a kinsman, remarked upon 
its shabbiness. “You ought to slap on three coats of 
paint and tear down that sagging piazza. It is a bet 
ter built house than mine, and look what T have done 
with that.” 

Though James B. was forced by his profession 
to live at the county seat and make his orisons 
(rhetorically speaking) facing north by northwest. he 
owned one of the old homesteads and referred to him 
self in his public utterances as a citizen of the “Sweet 
Valley of Content.” 

Rhoda sniffed and declared she detested glaring new 
paint like a gay dress on an aging woman. Then she 
Truth is, I can 
hot afford even a paint brush or half a dozen shingles. 
My roof is a sieve 


smiled apology. “That's sour grapes 
I keep tubs and buckets and wash 
bowls and bake pans in the garret and empty them 
after every shower 

But what can T do?” 


And the west wall is giving way 


AMES B.’s eyebrows twitched again and he seized 
J the opportunity. He wes even amiable enough to 

offer a second proposition. “Well, if you will per 
sist in making a martyr of yourself—and me—the only 
thing left will be to invest in some Barbadoes Turtle 
stock for you. That will give you quick returns and 
help you get back a little of what that damn—excuse 
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me—what the late lamented squandered. 
Turtle is a good thing.” 

James B. sat on the sagging piazza and discussed 
both propositions with almost equal enthusiasm. After 
his exaggeratedly reluctant departure Rhoda walked 


sJarbadoes 


a 





**You have held me off for four years,’’ he 
declared.... Rhoda lifted her eyes with two big 
tears brimming over. ‘‘Jimmie — please ’ she said 


in her garden and up and down the road, looking at her 
house from every angle, imagining repairs and im 
provements. The decay of the once handsome home of 
her fathers had been one of her seven hidden sorrows. 
If there 
is a way, I will not have you shamed by your mush 
room neighbors,” 


“You blessed old shell of many old Bartons! 


she decided. 

The next morning, when James B.’s roadster tooted 
down the road toward town, Rhoda stood at her gate 
and held up an arresting hand. “Here’s a check for 
two hundred and fifty,” she began. “It’s all I can pos 
sibly raise to invest in what-you-call-it as you so kindly 
offered. “QO man, I have decided to become a gam 
bler and blacken my soul to put a coat of white on my 
house ! 


James RB. langhed as he took the envelope she 
offered. “Oo woman, we are all gamblers! 
to me, and the blackening, if any, will fall where a 
little added penumbra or whatever will be unnoticed. 
If you would but let me take care of all 


, I SHAT was the beginning of speculation in stocks 

in pious, placid, parsimonious Sweet Valley 

Just what James B. did with investments he 
was taking care of Rhoda did not understand. She 
knew her two hundred and fifty began to pay what he 
called dividends whenever she needed money, and be 
fore the end of the year she felt justified not only in 
painting her house, but in putting on a new roof and 
a porch extending into an arbor, termed by facetious 
neighbors a “purgatory.” 

Being a good thing, Rhoda passed it along. She 
told all her neighbors and friends about the house 
repairing magic of Barbadoes Turtle. She met doubts 
and scruples by quoting James B. and citing her own 


Leave it 


oh, well, well!” 


experience “This is an age of big things. of combina 


jth te 


tions,” she told them. 
does Turtle Mine 
millions 


“This zine mine—the Barba 
is a great big thing 
James B. has been out there. 


millions upon 
He has seen 
the mine and the ore and the big machinery and the 
crowds of men working and the town they are build- 
ing for the workmen with electric lights and water 
works and an opera house. James B. is a director to 
say how things shall be run, so you see it must be all 
right. James B. says it is not speculation, but just 
plain business on a big scale. Same principle as when 
the Hummel boys combined and bought 
the old Sutton place and went to raising 
chickens, each putting in so much and 
each to have a proportionate share of 
what they made.” 

“And they never made anything, bust- 
in’ up the first year,” some one objected. 

“That wasn't the combine; ‘twas 
plush furniture and cholera,’ another 
explained. “The Hummel boys’ wives 
got plush furniture and the chickens got 
cholera.” 





It was surprising how many of our 
Sweet Valley farmers went down into 
their socks and brought up tight little 
rolls. There seemed to be a sudden need 
of extra, cash for hay tedders or ma 
nure spreaders or victrolas. James B., 
the obliging, the helpful, the optimistic, 
Was ready to place anybody’s money on 
Barbadoes Turtle. “I'm not infallible, 
but you may take my word for all it is 
worth that this is a sound proposition 
with the goods back of it.” 


© RHODA he confessed surprise. 
I “I've been thinking and talking 
a lot about the unworldliness and 
Spartan simplicity up here. I believed 
our people were satisfied with their old- 
fashioned plenty. I seem to have been 
fooled. Was it you, Rhoda, who told 
me Sweet Valley cared more for gold 
of ripening grain and sunlight on the 
hills than for the yellow dross of Wall 
Street 7” 

“That was last year,” Rhoda answered. 
“Things are different now. People up 
here are human like the rest of the 
world, and they have caught the money- 
making fever, too. But I’m afraid I in 
troduced the germ—or you did, James 
B. Maybe we have done wrong. Sup- 





pose they go on and become rich and 
worldly and envious and = grasping— 
Oh, it would be such a pity, Jim! Think 
of Sweet Valley spoiled 

“Don’t you worry about that,’ James B. comforted 
her. “Sweet Valley will not degenerate into a million- 
aires’ colony—not this deal. Nobody is getting rich 
quick on stocks or anything else this year. It will 
probably give the uncles a little extra change for fine- 
eut or smoking tobacco; it will certainly give them 
something to talk about at Gilly’s store.” 





ng 


high. Usually when neighbors meet the talk is of 
the weather, the plowing, the sowing, the reaping, 
the chickens, the children, and like realities of earth 
and Nature. During the high-temperature period it 
was of dividends and deals and Lawson's advertise 


& GAVE us something to talk about. The fever ran 


ments and money—always of money. 

When Mary Elizabeth Vealer ran in from next door, 
it was not to borrow a cup of sugar or a baby’s night 
dress pattern, but the city paper that she might look 


at the financial page. “I want to see if ‘Chic. Consol. 
Gas, prf. declares a dividend this month,” she ex- 
plained “Of course I haven't any, but I've been 


figuring up how I would ‘a’ come out if I had bought 
five hundred shares last September.” 

“Think of it! Saints above, think of it!” Rhoda 
exclaimed. “Think of Mary Elizabeth VPealer, born 
and raised and married and going to be buried in 
Sweet Valley, reading a financial page or knowing a 
dividend from a door knob! And five hundred shares 
of ‘Chic-what-is-it’ when she has but two dresses to 
her back—zingham—and owes Gilly for one of them! 

“NOR a time everything was glowing and golden. 

But there came faint, far-off whisperings and 

wailings of financial depression, of failures and 
panics. “But Barbadoes Turtle is all right,” James B. 
repeated, and, with one silent exception, the Valleyites 
believed and rested content, counting up possible profits. 
she followed 
the more accurate feminine procedure of reading 


thoda did not read the financial page: 


James B As time passed she noted deepening lines 
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about his mouth and furrows on his forehead; she 
perceived that he was restless and irritable and that 


his genial exuberance often lapsed into absent-minded 


gloom. Plainly there was something on his mind. It 
could not be herself; she had never produced so bale 
ful an effect. By elimination she arrived at Barba- 


does Turtle. 

“I should not she ventured to 
advise. “If you have have 
the best, you cannot be held accountable if things do 
not turn out right.” 

“What things?” he demanded sharply. 


much,” 
what you 


worry too 


done done for 


“The universe in general and Barbadoes Turtle in 
particular,” she returned calmly. 
“Oh, yes, I'm accountable for the universe!” he 


“Just as accountable for that as 
Then, as he pranced off excess emo- 


snorted savagely. 
for the other!” 

tion up and down 
her new porch: 
“Im going out 
there. I tell you, 
I'm out to 


pads Toe 
that mine before 
this week 


I’m still a director 4 


and I'll let them ' 
know I have some 
say !” 
For several weeks 
after that Sweet Valley 
knew nothing of James 
B. Meanwhile rumors 


eo 





















going 


ends. 








and rumors of rumors came in 
from the outside, and the finan- 
cial page recorded strange wob- 


blings of Barbadoes Turtle; a 


spirit of distrust gradually took 
form and substance and then 
grew swiftly and horribly, as 
such things will. 


HODA'S dearest female friend 
kept her informed, when 
others grew reticent and sul- 


“There's some bad talk going,” 
“They say James 


len. 
the report came. 
B. made a pretty penny 
that stock up here when he knew it was bound 
to go down, and some even say that, being a 
director, he helped manipulate or something 
to make it go down. Sam H. Henry went to 
Flowerville to see Lawyer Hartman, and Hart- 
man told him the fancy certificates held by 
people up here are not worth more’n the paper 
they're printed on. He he holds a lot 
of Barbadoes Turtle himself and counts it a 
clean Uncle Jim Hess, having set such 
store on James B.’s being his namesake, 
took to his bed when he heard that.” 

“Oh, yes; it’s paid dividends twice, as you 
say, so they have had something,” Rhoda’s in- 
former admitted later. “But look what they expected! 
They were going to have automobiles and cement pig- 
pens and Lord knows what. The lawyer told Sam no 
use trying for damages out of James B., because James 
B. will be cleaned out—bankrupted himself. Lots don’t 
believe that. They say he'll be richer than ever and 
that is what he is in New York for—to get his share of 
the plunder. You must admit yourself 'twould look 
better if he’d come home and face the music and ex 
plain if he can. Billy Sutton says if folks round here 
had the spunk of a louse they’d have James B. in the 
Billy did not buy any stock 
but he’s hav 
sympathizing 


selling 


Savs 


loss. 


” 


penitentiary by this time. 
himself—bein’ on the town, he couldn't 
ing the time of his life advising and 
with them that did.” 

Rhoda’s friend cheered her further by detailing how 
she shared in the blame. “Of course ‘twas you coaxed 
most of ’em into it, but they let you off some by saying 
you are a woman and must have been acting as James 
B.’s tool really is just awful!” she re 
ported, Valley’s that changed, it 
seems though every- 


anyway. It 
feelingly “Sweet 
like another 
body's poisoned and bitter as gall.” 


place. Seems as 


T IS true that Sweet Valley was changed and un 
I natural in those days. Rhoda, walking to the post 

office in the honeysuckle-scented dusk, sensed the 
difference with sharp pain. The quiet was depressing 
and funereal, with no gay voices or cheery greetings 
from where the was 
broken it was by shrill argument and dissension on the 
one unhappy topic of money losses big 
handful of mud spattered over the fresh white paint 


porches or doorways; silence 


losses A 


on the front of James B.’s house was eloquent—an 
Tliad of wrath. 

No one had ever been known to throw mud in 
Sweet Valley before. The few who walked the 
shaded streets looked haggard and sullen—even the 
little children were scared and furtive The red- 


eyed postmistress sighed and sniffed suspiciously; the 
group of stoop-shouldered the store porch 
paused in their muttered talk and grunted gruffly in 
answer to Rhoda’s salutation. And Rhoda 
caught back a James B.'s 


men on 


passing 


sob as she remembered 





The group of stoop-shouldered 
men on the store porch 
paused in their mut- 

tered talk and grunted... 
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prophecy that Barbadoes Turtle would give them our friends. If they wish to have ready that tar 
something to talk of at Gilly’s. That evening’s mail and the feathers Crazy Tim died on, you may tel] 
brought Rhoda a brief letter from James B. them we will be here about half past eight. But it 
the fourth. The others had told little beyond the better be the band playing ‘Hail to the Chief’ or 
writer’s whereabouts, the state of the weather and something like that; don’t you think, eh? If yoy 
the state of his affections. This fourth, giving will hook this for me, please? Thank you, dear! 
very little more detail, had been mailed in I never can do it! Haven't much time, have J? I 
New York that morning: would not miss this train for all the world, or world 


“Arrived here from the mines yesterday. Return to 
Flowerville this afternoon. Expect to pay Sweet Val 
leyites a brief and busy visit to-morrow evening. 
Hope to find you well and kind. Do not my 
surprise party by telling of my coming.” 


HODA pondered this letter and other things half 
R the night. In the morning she was fully pre- 
pared, though only partly dressed, when her 
zealous friend rushed in by the back way all aquiver 
with the announcement that something awful had hap- 
pened. “Word has come that James B. is selling all 
his Flowerville property and mortgaging his farm so 


spoil 


oh al 


he can get away with bis loot, and they are getting 
ready to tar and feather him when he comes up to see 
you. Oh, they’re just frothing, they’re that mad. They 
are getting ready. They have a pile of pine knots and 
a big kettle of tar and the feather bed old Crazy Tim 
died on. It will be an awful thing to have happen—a 
disgrace to the place forever. I tell you, Rhoda, you 
must warn James B. to keep away until the feeling 
dies down.” 


EING prepared, Rhoda laughed a little and said 
B she did not believe any amount of warning would 

keep James B. away under the circumstances. 
Besides, you never could make him believe that Sweet 
Valley and you 
could not she 
on serenely. 

She thoughtit wasa great pity for people to become 
hysterical and overwrought. They were so likely to 
say things for which they would be later. It 
seemed to be one of the evil effects of money grasping 
to make men and women lose their sense of prepor- 
tion and their sense of justice. 

“T’ll tell you one thing,” she concluded more sharply. 
“These men—these grown-up, capable men who went 
into this business with their eves open and their palms 
itching. and who are trying the baby act now—are 
going to feel deeply ashamed when they come to their 


any body, 
either, 


feather 
believe it 


would tar and 


make her went 


sorry 


senses. There is no reason, legal, moral, or other, 
why James B. should mortgage property and strip 


himself to the hide to protect them. Not one man in 
a thousand would do it. But James B. is 
Well, of course I am prejudiced there; I would be, you 
know.” She paused and regarded her friend with the 
veiled, Mona Lisa smile of a cat playing with a mouse. 
“This was intended to be kept a secret, but I believe I 
tell Yes, I believe I will tell you she an- 
nounced slowly. “It is this way: I am going down to 


one 


will 


Flowerville on the 9.37 train. That is the reason I 
have on my best underclothes. I will meet James B. 
and we will be married this afternoon. So you see 
there is no danger of his going away. We will return 


drive up in his car or in some one else’s, 
sold—and we will expect to 


here to-night 
if his 


has been see 


to come, maybe.” 
As she boarded her train, Rhoda laughed grimly to 

herself. She had a day’s work ahead of her—a hus. 

band and a large sum of money to be procured and 

delivered in Sweet Valley by nightfall. 

In Flowerville she visited a lawyer 


and a bank. 


It was afternoon when she appeared in James B,’s 
office—an entrancing vision in softest grays, with 
roses on her cheeks to match those on her hat. 


James B., in the midst of a confusion of ledgers and 
papers, blinked like a night owl introduced to light 
when she entered. 

He welcomed her warmly,though ashade inquiringly, 


She had thought out several opening speeches, but 
they stuck in her throat now. This was not the 


bowed, harassed, disheartened James B. she expected 
was alert, clear-eyed, spruce, with the 
assured, businesslike air of a man whose course is 
clear before him. Rhoda felt her own course sud- 
denly obscure and difficult. 

“Apart from the natural and creditable desire to 
see me, I guess you have come to tell me what to do 
about that mining stock held by the uncles up the 
valley,” James B. quizzed. 


Hk facetiousness of his tone stiffened Rhoda. 
I “You do not need to be told what to do, James, 
and I do not need to be told what you are going 
to do in that matter. What I came for is to help you 
with it. To ask you to let me help you.” 
“To help me! How? To help me with what?’ 
Rhoda paid no attention to his inquiries. “You have 


to see. He 


lost a large amount of money, have you 
not?” she demanded. 

“Oh, some,” he admitted grimly. 

“You have had to sell your houses in 
town and give up your automobiles and 
the store in Benton and mortgage the 
farm and sacrifice your interest in that 
coal land to meet your liabilities?” she 
pursued 

“You have been correctly informed.” 
“I did not need to be informed. I knew,” she as- 


serted calmly. “Well, I have money in the bank that 
know. You got it for me by 
speculating or something, and in my heart I have al- 
ways regarded it as a present or a loan from you. 
Then there was all the rest of my property. It was 
unencumbered, so I was able to raise quite a sum on it. 
I have it here in my hand bag ready for you. You can 
count it all up and see how much it amounts to. I’m 
so stupid that way.” 

“You have it there, ready 


really is yours, you 


You have brought your 


money Good and all-powerful Lord!” James B. 

swore reverently under his breath. “Rhoda, what 

are you trying to do, and why are you doing it?’ 
Rhoda was breathing gaspingly, but she spoke 


quickly and firmly. “I am trying to help you because 
you are you and because you are going to do what is 
right even if it is foolish and you don’t have to do it. 
Iam as much to blame as you for their buying that 
stock, and I want to bear my share—” 

“But, my dear girl, all that is absurd. 


From a busi- 
ness standpoint 

“We cannot look at this from a business standpoint, 
can we? there must be 
a different standard from the rest of the world up the 
valley. 


It is as you have always said 


People used to a selfish, sensible standpoint 
could not understand as you and I understand, could 
they? They could not know how many years’ savings 
and scrimpings go into a hundred dollars, or how Dan 
Sutton walks the floor half the nights, and poor old 
Uncle Jim has taken to his bed, sick with the fear 
that they have lost the pitiful little sums reserved for 


last sicknesses and deaths and births.” Rhoda was re- 
covering herself enough to get in some of the pre- 
pared speeches now. “They would not know either- 


those worldly wise ones who might scoff—how the peo- 
ple admire and trust you, and have pathetic, almost 
tragic, faith that you will stand by them and find a 
way to pull them out of the hole. Why, Jimmie Bar- 
ton, letting those old men lose money in speculation 
would be like letting little hungry children be coaxed 
into throwing their bread and butter to swans and 
goldfishes in an artificial pond, wouldn’t it, now?” 


, © THEY think I can pull them out, do they? 

Sy Uncle Jim has taken to his bed, has he?’ he ex- 

claimed in a queer voice. 

“You know how they always have depended upon 
you. It is really almost ridiculous, Jimmie, the way 
they look up to you up there. Of you have 
been mighty good—” 

James B. stopped her with a loud imprecation of 
He turned to his desk and figured savagely 
“Wipe me out clean as a whistle,” 

“Still, (Continued on page 32) 


course 


protest. 
for some minutes. 
he decided gloomily. 
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A BILLION DOLLAR SENTIMENT 


Every traveler in England or reader of 
English and Colonial publications must 
have been struck with the frequent use in 
English advertising of such expressions as 
“Made in England, by British Workmen” 
—a high-sounding phrase that, in itself, 
means rather less than nothing. 


“Made by British workmen’’ settles 
nothing in regard to the quality of a prod- 
uct. It merely opens up the question as 
to what sort of persons British work- 
men are and whether or not, as a class, 
they are better workmen than Germans, 
Frenchmen or Americans. And the an- 
swer is, of course, that they are not. 


British workmen dffer in their capabilities, not 
because they are British workmen, but because they 
are human beings. ‘The British workman is no 
better and no worse, on the whole, than average 
workmen elsewhere. He is various. But the big 
fact in this connection is that England sinks he is 
better and it is profitable for England to think so. 


A sentiment in favor of British-made goods has 
been created and carefully nurtured by British mer- 
chants, manufacturers and periodicals. ‘That sen- 
timent is worth billions of dollars to England. And 
the lack of a similar sentiment in America, in favor 
of American-made goods, costs this country hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars a year. Every one of us 
shares the loss. 


We in America have gone so far in the other di- 
rection that we have built up a solid wall of preju- 
dice against our own goods and in favor of anything 
bearing the magic word “imported”. 


This word has spoken as a voice of authority, as 
the well-known “last word” in matters of style, qual- 
ity, exclusiveness and what not. 


Isn’t it about time for us to wake up—all of 
us, manufacturers, retailers and consumers and 
take note of the golden stream of our own money 
which is flowing away from us, solely because 
of sentiment on one side and prejudice on the 
other? ‘The European war has given us a chance 
to turn the stream our way. Ordinary intelligence 
should keep it Howing our way forever, once started. 














It is not necessary to build up a mere “patriotic” 
prejudice against the goods of other nations, or in 
favor of our own. We have a chance to do some- 
thing bigger than that. 


England’s sentiment in favor of English goods is 
hot based upon facts of superiority, but on a care- 


fully created 7//usion of superiority. But it is a 
profitable illusion, as well as a pleasantone. It costs 
nothing, and if we could do no better, I should say 
let us build up a similar one by all means. 


If we must have illusions, it is profitable to have 
them about our own people and our own products. 
But it is better to have facts than illusions, and in 
the case of American workmen and American 
products the facts are in our favor. 


The American workman is the composite work- 
man of the world. He is everything. To start with, 
he may be English, German, Belgian, Frenchman, 
Swiss, or anything you like, but over here he soon 
becomes American too. To whatever the old world 
has given him, in his own life or through his ances- 
tors, America adds something. .To old-world pa- 
tience and method, there is added American energy, 
zeal and initiative. American Government, institu- 
tions, customs, everything—the very atmosphere— 
are stimulating to action, to invention, to ambition. 


American workmen are not all perfect as indi- 
viduals. But in the very nature of things they are, 
on the whole, the best average workmen in the world, 
because they have come from all the world, bringing 
the best of all countries with them and adding the 
indomitable and creative American spirit to what 
they brought. 


And American manufacturing resources are the 
best in the world. It is true that European manu- 
facturers thus far have excelled us in some things— 
due principally to the larger market afforded them 
by our prejudice in favor of ihe foreign label. But 
where Europe has excelled in one thing, America 
has excelled in a dozen. With the stimulus of 
united American support of American industries, she 
will excel in everything that can be manufactured, 


Americans do not know the facts in regard to 
American manufacturing superiority in many lines. 
Collier's hopes to provide the facts and to help in 
organizing an American sentiment for American 
goods, based upon the facts. 


Let’s get together—let everybody help—to the 
end of substituting a reasonable preference for an 
unreasonable prejudice. 








IN RESPECT TO THE GOODS OF 


OUR EUROPEAN NEIGHBORS 
LET US BE “KINDLY, BUT 
FIRM”’—-AND SEE TO IT THAT 
THE GOODS WE PURCHASE, 


WHEREVER POSSIBLE, ARE 
MADE IN AMERICA 


Vice-President and General Manager 
Number Two P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
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I hear a sof’ footstep behin’ me 
A voice in my ear whispers low 
“I’ve filled up yo’ pipe full o’ 
VELVET 
You know what I want, Uncle Joe.” 
An’ the fust thing I know thar’s 
the kiddie 
A-climbin’ up onto my knee 
An’ while I’m a-lightin’ I ask ’im, 
‘What sort of a tale shall it be ? 
‘*Thar’s one in my pipe now, a-hidin’; 
Let’s smoke him, and then he 
will jump 
**Right out of my pipe like a rabbit, 
From his home in a ole hollow 
stump.’’ 
**Yo’ pipe is jus chuck full o’ stories; 
It’s ’most like a book, Uncle Joe.’”’ 
**Yes, buddy,’’ I says to the kiddie, 
“I reckon that’s just about so.”’ 
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Velvet Joe is not the only story teller who 
smoked stories from his pipe bowl. “David Cop- 
perfield,” ““Treasure Island” and countless other 
gems of literature owe much to the inspiration of 


good tobacco. 


And what man does not long at times to shut 
out the world with fragrant smoke clouds, so that 
he may tell himself the story of his own ambitions, 
hopes and aspirations—dream his own dreams? 


Yes, there’s inspiration for you in VELVET, 
the Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. There's peace 
in the aged-in-the-wood mellowness of it. 


There’s satisfaction in its old Kentucky Burley 


de Luxe fragrance. 


There’s comfort in this mild, cool, slow-burn- 
ing smoke. 





WES 


. 





5c Metal- 
Lined Bags 
10c Tins 
One Pound 
Glass 
Humidors 
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i LLIER’S WEEKLY is one of those 
publications which has somehow ar 
ranged its finances and its material 
worldly problems so that it can sail ad 
libitum into realms of the ideal. There 
are other demigods of journalism which 
sniff the upper air often, and frequently 
get visions of the empyrean, but which 
nevertheless have feet of clay, and which 


get their feet wet by still sticking to 
earth.—Wichita (Kas.) Fagle. 
+ 


CANANDAIGUA, N, Y. 
Please accept heartfelt gratitude for 
H. G. Wells’s corking serial. Could a 
more felicitous expression be imagined 
in describing the fracas in the caravan 
than “smothered noises of still inade- 
quate adjustment within’? 
OrVIL WILLIAMSON, 


+ 


Tucumcari, N. M. 
You hold the laboring man up with 
one hand and knock him out with the 
other. H. W. Loaains. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Mr. Macfarlane’s article on the situa 
tion in Colorado is by far and large 
preeminently the feature article that I 


have ever read in CoLLirr’s It is the 
fairest and most unprejudiced exposé of 
the real facts existing between the big 
interests and the workers, not only in 
Colorado but all over the country. 

J. A. EVANS. 


COLUMBIA, Mo. 


Be a good sport. Put Julian Street in 


every week. Yours for more meandet 
ings, CHARLES G. Ross. 
EBURNE, B. ( 


Cotuier’s is going from bad to worse 
It is hardly worth reading now The 
U. S. A. is not the only place on God’s 
earth, and if you are selling it in Can 
ada, please give some Canadian news 

G. N. J. Scort 
+ 

CoLLier’s WEEKLY probably recognizes 

the force of the Davy Crockett maxim, 


‘Be sure you're right and then go 
ahead,” but has the good sense when 


it finds it’s not going right to stop going 
ahead 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal-Tribune 


+ 
CoLutier’s WEEKLY, pro-Bull Moose and 
anti-Peruna organ, says: “Ray Stannard 
Baker closes an article in the ‘American 
Magazine’ by stating that the Washing 
ton dope is to the effect that in the Presi 
dential campaign of 1916 ‘the battle will 
be between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roose 
velt; and may the best man win’! We 
are willing to go further and say that, 
in the above event, the best man certain 
ly and surely will win. It’s a cinch!” 
A riverof doubt. flows between CoLLieEr’s 
propheey and its fulfillment.—Springtield 
(Mass.) News 
+ 
BROKEN 
Mr, JULIAN STREET. 
Dear Sir: Permit me to express my 
unbounded admiration for your “Ameri 
ean Ramblings” now appearing in 
CoLLier’s WEEKLY. ... I'm strong for 
your and CoLvuier’s will get my 
nickel each week so long as you've got a 
place on the program! 
Bitty FP. 


+ 


ARROW, 


(OKLA, 


stories, 


KEIFER 


SUNLIGHT, VA 


‘Realby” is delightful, and the illus 
trations are as fine as the story. There 
is as much recreation in this story as ir 


a whole summer's vacation. I wish you 


were more regular in publishing “Com 
ment on Congress,” since I feel that I 
do not get my money's worth when that 


page is left out. S. B. DetTWwiILer 


NEWBERG, 
truth when I say 
[than “Bealby” 


Joun T. Bett. @ 
+ 


GAINESVILLE, TEX. 
ie W hetheg 


CORE 

I speak only the 
there is nothing better 
in Dickens 


Will you please tell 
Meredith Nicholson is a real or pen 
name ? IT wanted te know before, and 
resist making an effort to find out 
reading and rereading “The Gir! 
published in July 4, 
address of 


can’t 
after 


at the Ad Counter,” 
CoLuier’s. I 


also desire the 


WiitirEg, 
WM ULI 
wil 
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Vb A | 


abt bCt thee, 


Wires 


Brickbats & Bouquets 


AOL A AU attay, 


the above mentioned 
right to give it. Let me add that I ap 
preciate COLLIER’S to the extent that | 
don’t feel that I could do without it. 
Mas. J. V. 


author—if it is all 


JENKINS, 


COLUMBUS, Onzjo, 
In re Marietta College: “As an ey; 
dence of fair-mindedness.” In Coitrer’s! 
This is too, too much. 
STIN KING 


+ 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY has a profound genge 
of the poetry in prose, but none in humor 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Dispatch-News 


+ 


LEFFENS, 


OSSIAN, INp, 
In re Meredith Nicholson’s opinion of 
Bosh! Who are you publish 
ing yarns for? The Meredith Nicholsons 
or the great unwashed? How 
Merediths are there, anyhow? 
five or six years and give us real stories 
short ones at that! CoLirer’s has been 
“punk” in fiction (O. K. in polities) for 

Rem. A, JouNston. 


‘Bealby.” 


many 
Go back 


some time 


l’HILMONT, N, ¥ 
Here's to Randolph Chester 
nnd Bulliest Here's 
stories with life to them! After having 
your magazine for 
I wish to congratulate you 
you picked up. “Bealby” 
“Fundamental Justice” 

ALICE HELEN Can, 


(;eorge 
his stories! ever! 
been disappointed by 
come months, 
on the ways 
especially : also 


is great. 


New York, N., Y. 
My three small children love CoLiier’s 
for the pictures, and will sit down by 
themselves and pore over them in great- 
est enjoyment. JouUN L. Houston, 


DAYTON, WASR., 
My pearR Mr. Street: I enjoy very 
much all of your articles, but the Chica- 
go one has the personal touch so that I 
schoolmates and the old 
played 
ARTHUR 


+ 


CONSTABLE, N. Y. 


remember the 
where J 


homes 
APPLETON, 


Mr. JULIAN STREET 
DEAR SIR: After you found old 
William with his last remark: “Well I 


some time 
boys in 


guess I'll see you aga some 
place” those short 
trousers come yelling through that gate 
and you had the feeling that 
among them was the boy you used to be, 
I finished reading with moist eves. Such 
reflections soften and touch the heart of 
a man on the upward side of fifty like 
myself, especially when I see my own 
boyhood mirrored in my loved son of six- 
teen, who, though as tall as T am, seldom 
fails to give his father a good night kiss. 
H. P. LANGDON. 


and saw 


CuUrloOuUus 


+ 
CoLurer’s Wet strongly denounces 
the Administration for giving aid and 


comfort to General Villa It may be 
that Villa is far from being an idea 
ittle playmate; but he appears to be 


Uncle Sam has 
Kansas Cit) 


the only militant friend 
south of the Rio Grande 
(Mo.) Star. 


Irnaca, N.Y 


Regards to George Fitch His essay 
this week on “College-Bred Farmers” is 
true George Fitch style. Why not 
“boost” CoLiier’s a little more when the 


boys get back? Your “hooze”’ editorial 
may then help to make the “Dutch,” 
‘Senate.” and “College Inn” a little less 
popular a a 16GB. S. 


+ 


IRON MounrvAIN, MICH. 
I have never thought of myself as one 
passing judgment upon the literary ef- 
forts of our present-day authors, for I 
many stories that some 
found nothing in, and 
“sneaking 


enjoyed 
friends 
so have always entertained a 
notion” that possibly it was I who erred 
Be that as it may, I have 
read stories in your maga 
instilled in me a desire 
pleasure derived 
number 
of the 


have 
personal 


in judgment 
occasionally 
zine that 
to eXpPress to 
from them 

containing the 


have 
you my 
Comes the May 2 
“The Last 


story 


Family,” by Richard Washburn Child 
I consider it one of his best—and his 
are always good FRANK X. FUGERE. 
prsssreass sili 
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ROCHESTER, MINN. 

1 want to fell you how much I enjoy 
your semisé@rials by Will Adams. 
“shorty,” his “top” sergeant and several 
others seem like personal friends, proba- 
ply because I was with the srd Cav. in 
the Islands. Will Adams's local “color’ 
for the Philippine stories is unusually 
accurate, which, it may be, makes the 
discrepancies of the artist more notice 
able—such as showing Finnegan sliding 
down what is distinctly a palm tree upon 
a “limb” of which he had been roosting— 
only palm trees don’t have limbs—ex- 
cept by accident. L. B. OLINGER. 


Julian Street writes in CoLvter’s that a 
wave of good taste is sweeping over the 
United States from Maine to California. 
Dare we hope that the Publie Library 
lions and the Maine Monument are not 
securely moored to their foundations? 
New York (N. Y.) Morning Telegraph. 

+ 
GRAND Forks, N. DAK. 
Child’s story, “The Last of the Fam 
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short story. The theme is worthy and 
dignified; the style is pure, simple Eng 
lish (no screaming Coney Island style 


OCTOBER 10, 


now in vogue in some “popular maga- | 


zines”); and the story is intensely in- 

teresting. Give us more from Child! 

PROFESSOR JAMES FE. BoyLe, 

University of North Dakota. 
+ 

Boston, MAss. 
Julian Street’s articles come nearer to 
being a picture of what is actually going 
on than anything else that anybody is 
writing just now. They are sane and 
full of color. Not that I for a moment 
mean to suggest a literary compari 
son, but fifty years from now people 
will be able to get a better notion of the 


United States to-day from some things | 


he has written than from things which 
certain heavy thinkers are putting out 
who take themselves overseriously—just 


us we get a better notion about the | 


Kngland of the early eighteenth cen 
tury from Addison and Steele’ than 
from Dean Swift—and yet Swift had 








ily.” I consider a perfect example of the — his merits. L. A. C. 
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Nature 


By BERTON BRALEY 


ATURE never made much of a hit 
with me. 


Possibly the fault is mine, but 
there is a good deal to be said on my 
side, nevertheless. 

They cal! her “Mother Nature,” and talk 
about her loving kindness and her bounty 
to every living thing, while all the time 
she is about the most wasteful, improvi 
dent, and cruel mother imaginable. 

She gives the codfish several million 
eggs—and sees that only three or four of 
them reach maturity. She sows a mil 
lion pine seeds and only raises one or 
two trees from them; she grows beauti 
ful trees in the jungle—and invents 
parasites to choke and destroy them. 

She breeds myriads of insects which 
have no purpose whatever save to tor 
ture and kill useful animals, or to de 
your or blight lovely and _ valuable 
plants. She makes little animals by the 
thousands so that larger animals can eat 
them, and under her benign maternal 
care we see the noble results of her 
policy of survival of the fittest—which, 
in most cases, means the survival of the 
most ruthless and the cruelest. 


HUMAN mother who would turn her 

children loose to fight and slay and 
eat each other as Nature does would be 
considered a menace to the world and 
would either be hanged or sequestered in 
an insane asylum, but a lot of people 
profess a deep admiration for Nature’s 
method of conducting her affairs. I 
don’t. As I remarked before, she is not 
only cruel, she is wasteful. Any human 
institution which threw away as much 
as Nature does would be in bankruptey 
inside of a week. Leave Nature to her 
self and she produces the jungle—about 
as stupendous an example of waste, use 
lessness, and virulence as one can im 
agine. 

I'll admit that a brief sejourn with 
Nature is refreshing. Her air is highly 
recommended—and justly so; her sun 
shine has a tonic, and, to my mind, beau 
tifying effect upon most skins; and she 
oecasionally prgduces various scenic ef 
fects which man has found it impossible 
to equal, and which are very pleasing to 
the eye and stimulating to the mind 

But the visit with Nature should be 
brief; or, at any rate, a brief call suf 
fices me. If I linger long with Nature I 


Illustration by Cal Luce 


find her other guests irritate me. 
too catholic in her hospitality. She wel 
comes me, it is true, with more or less 
open arms, but she also welcomes mos 
quitoes, Wasps, gnats, caterpillars, ticks, 
and other such pests, which get sociable 
with me immediately and who either 





She is | 


feast on me or on my food. I do not | 


care to be a snob, nor would I have Na 
ture become one, but I do think she 
might be a trifle more select. 


ND when it comes right down to it. 
it seems to me that Nature’s culinary 


arts have been somewhat overpraised. | 


ersonally I believe bacon broiled under 
a gas fire is preferable to that scorched 
over an open fire—and it usually is 
scorched—and I venture to state that po 
tatoes baked in a kitchen oven are really 


much better than those which you pull, | 


burnt and sandy, out of the dirt and the 
ashes of a camp fire. 

The pleasures of sleeping under the 
sky have also been grossly exaggerated 
Beds on “the good brown earth” or of 
“fragrant pine boughs” have a way of de 
velping hundreds of hard spots and of 
discovering scores of bones and knuckles 
and joints which you never before knew 
existed in your anatomy. And it is ex 
ceedingly difficult to keep wrapped in a 
blanket when your attention is con 
stantly diverted by the visits of spiders 
and such insects, which are of an investi 
gating turn of mind, or by the singing 
of countless bugs and insects—a sort of 
music not conducive to real rest. There 
may be people who hop up clear-eyed and 
refreshed from slumber in the open, but 
I don’t—unless it be the open of a 
screened porch and a bed fashioned in 
Grand Rapids. Mich., not by Nature but 
by the hand of man 

Take her all in all, then, I regard Na 
ture as a good deal of a bluff. This 
may be presumptuous in me—but when 
one considers that Nature, unaided, made 
the apple and the peach inedible and 


produces cacti and weeds, and that the | 


only time she is really useful is when 
man applies his intelligence and labor 
to her amateur efforts, my presumption 
may not seem so great. She is very well 
in a dilettante way, and her hospitality 


is all right, as heretofore noted, for a | 
short period, but for steady company I 
prefer Man. 
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10% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three 
times as largeasthe10-cent size. By saving in packingit offers 
you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 





















Some Don’t 


Some Do 


Get Vim-Food 
In the Morning 


Some children go to school on Quaker 
Oats—perhaps five millions of them. 

They get all the vitality, all the energy 
that the greatest vim-food can supply them. 

The rest, whatever else they eat, get less 
of some things which young folks need. 
-all folks know it. 

They miss, in addition, a delicious dish. 
You serve nothing so luscious—so tempting 
to children—as well-cooked Quaker Oats. 





You know that 


Few children—few grown-ups—get as 
much as they need of this spirit-giving 


Quaker. 


Quaker Oats 


Matchless in Taste and Aroma 


It enhances the flavor. Thus 
we bring to the tables of a 
most 


Quaker Oats leads—leads 
all the world over—because 
hundred nations the 


delicious oat dish that’s 


of its taste and aroma. 

It comes in big flakes, made 
only from the plump and lus- known. 
cious grains. All the puny, 
starved grains are discarded. You get this when you ask 


So careful are for Quaker Oats. 

















we to get only Quaker And you pay no 
the cream that extra price. 
we get but ten Cooker Thus you create 
poun ds of We have made to our and continue a 
Quaker Oats order—from pure Alumi- love for this 
“6 num —a perfect Double ‘ “Te 
from a_ bushel. Boiler. It is extra large food of foods. 
and heavy. We supply it You lead folks 
The Quaker to users of Quaker Oats to eat an abun- 
pee iol for cooking these flakes i D ' 
pees ee in the ideal way. It in- cance. ont 
dry heat and sures the fullness of food you consider 
steam heat— ira marr pene eanclgead that worth 
‘ offer in each package. —— 
hours of both. while ? 
10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 
683 
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GETTING TO THE 


DOWN 
FOUNDATION OF PIANO VALUE 


No matter what name is on your piano, its quality 
as a musical instrument is dependent solely upon how 
well every workman who touches it does his individ- 
ual work in relation to the work of every other man. 


THE PACKARD PIANO FACTORY 


is operated along lines of mutual interest, mutual con- 
fidence, mutual responsibility, and mutual opportunity among all the 
men—officers and workmen alike—that give each one of them a per- 
sonal incentive to put himself into his work without reserve, and that 
make him feel secure in doing so. 

The name Packard on a piano means that this spirit among the men that 
make it has been put into the quality of it. Because of this spirit, and its 
effect upon the product of the Packard Piano Factory, it will pay you to 


INVESTIGATE THE PACKARD 


before you buy aay piano. Send for catalog and name of local dealer. 


THE PACKARD PIANO CO. 


Indiana 


MINIATURE GRANDS 
CONCERT GRANDS 


Fort Wayne 
UPRIGHT PIANOS 
PLAYER PIANOS 





If there is no harmony in the factory, there will be none in the piano 


| and Flats.” 


| Town,” 
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Collier’s, The National Weekly, 


for which I enclose check for $2.50. 





The All-America 


Baseball Team, by 
Grantland Rice, and The 
Diamond Jester, a base- 
ballstory by Frank Evans, 
are two of the headliners 
in the October seven- 


teenth issue of Collier’s, 
The National Weekly. 
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column in the country—certainly the 

first to attract any considerable at 
tention—was conducted for the Chicago 
“Tribune” by Henry Ten Kyck White, 
familiarly known as “Butch” White. It 
started about 1SS5, under the heading, 
“Lakeside Musings.” 

After 
five years, White gave it up, and it 
was taken over, under the same heading, 
by Eugene Field, who made it even bet 
ter known than it had been before. 


| ROBABLY the first regular humorous 


Ancient History 


IELD had started as a “columnist” on 
the Denver “Tribune,” where he had run 
his “Tribune Primer”; later he had been 
brought to Chicago by Melville E. Stone 


| (now general manager of the Associated 
| Press) and Victor F. 


Lawson, who had 
together established the Chicago “Daily 
News,” of which Mr. Lawson is the pres 
ent editor and publisher. Field’s column 
in the “News” was known as “Sharps 
In it appeared his free trans 
lations of the Odes of Horace, and much 
of his best-known verse. 

In 1890 George Ade came from Indiana 


| and, after having been a reporter on the 


Chicago “Record” for one year, started 
his famous “Stories of the Street and 
under which heading much of 
his best early work appeared. This de 


| partment was illustrated by John T. Mc 


Cutcheon, another Indiana boy. 

At about this time Roswell Field, a 
brother of Eugene, was conducting a col 
umn called “Lights and Shadows” in the 
Chicago “Evening Post,” in which paper 
Finley Peter Dunne was also beginning 
his “Dooleys.” Dunne was born in Chi 
cago and was a reporter on several Chi 
cago papers before he found his level 
He got his idea for “Dooley” from Jim 
McGarry, who had a saloon opposite the 
Tribune Building, .and employed a bar 
tender named Casey, who was a foil for 
him. MeGarry 
a “Tribune” man, who knew him, as 
crusty old cuss.” 


B. L. T., F. P. A., and Others 


FTERsome years Dunne left the“Dost” 
and became editor of the Chicago 


was described to me by 
“a 


“Journal,” towhich paper came (from Ver 


mont by way of Duluth) Bert Leston 
Taylor. Taylor ran a department on the 
“Journal” which was ealled “A Little 
About Everything,” and one of his “con 
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running this column for some 





atthe 
wenetin, 


tribs” was a young insurance map 
Franklin P. Adams. Later, when Taylor 
left the “Journal” to take a position on 
the “Tribune,” Adams left the insuranee 
business and went at “columning” jp 
earnest, taking Taylor's former place 
upon the “Journal.” In 1904 he went to 
the New York “Evening Mail.” More re 
cently he has conducted a successful Col 
umn called “The Conning Tower,” in the 
New York “Tribune.” 

On leaving the Chicago “Journal,” Tay. 
lor started, in the “Tribune.” his column 
known as “A Line-o’-Type or Two,” 
This he ran for three years, after which 
he moved to New York and became edi- 
tor of “Puck.” Before Taylor left the 
“Tribune,”, Wilbur D. Nesbit, who had 
been running a column in the Baltimore 
“American,” which he = signed “Josh 
Wink,” came to Chicago and started 
a column in the “Tribune,” called “The 
Top o’ the Morning,” which for a time 
alternated with Taylor’s “Line-o’-Type.” 
Later Nesbit moved over to the “Eyvyen- 
ing Dost,” where he conducted a de 
partment called “The Innocent By 
stander.” This left the “Tribune” for a 
time without a “column.” 


Well Colyumed Chicago Papers 


N the next few years two other ¢o] 

umns started in Chicago, “Alternating 
Currents,” conducted by S. E. Kiser for 
the “Record-Herald,” and “In the Wake 
of the News,” which was started in the 
“Tribune” by the late “Hughey” Keough 
still remembered as an exceptionally 
gifted man. When Keough died, Hugh § 
Fullerton ran the column for a_ time. 
after which it was taken up by R. W 
Lardner, who continues to conduct it 
Another column, which started a year 
“Breakfast Food” in the 
“Examiner,” conducted by George Vhair, 
formerly of Milwaukee. 

The “Tribune” now has two “columns,” 
for, five years since, it recaptured Bert 
Leston Taylor and brought him back to 
revive his “Line-o’-Type.” He has been 
there ever since, and, so far as I know 
“columns,” his is the best in the United 
States. 

It has been widely imitated, as has 
also been the work of the “Tribune's” fa- 
mous cartoonist, John T. McCutcheon. But 
something that a “Tribune” man said to 
me about McCutcheon is no less true, I 
think, of Taylor: “They can imitate his 
style, but they cannot imitate his mind.” 


or so ago, 1s 


The Miracle Club 


Continued from page 14 


are two good utility men and bolster up 
by secondary strength. James is one of 


| the great pitchers in baseball”’—and_ he 


ix right. “So are Rudolph and Tyler 
We may not win any pennants, but we'll 
now show a few clubs some dust. Watch 
our smoke from this point on.” 

But the psychological were the more 
important turning points after all. 


The Psychological Hunch 


W arrived in Cincinnati with the 
Giants late in July—MeGraw’'s club 
going over one Sunday morning for a 
day of rest. At the ball park that after 
noon the Braves were facing the Reds 
in a double-header. They were still 
last. 

They won the first game, but in the see 
ond were beaten 2 to 0 up to the ninth 
inning. In that round they rallied, batted 


| over three runs and by winning the game 
slipped from last place for the first time 


all year. It was easy enough for anyone 


| Who witnessed that Red double-header to 
| see that a new ball club had arrived on the 


pennant landscape. They made the en 
thusiasm of a winning college team look 
pallid and insipid compared to the frenzy 
they put into their joy. They yelled and 
cheered and threw bats into the air 
slapping one another upon the back and 
almost smothering Stallings, who was 
the happiest man in the lot. 

That night members of the Boston 
club dropped around at New York head 


quarters and issued their defy to the 





“ttt, 


“We're going out after you fel 
said Dick Rudolph, “so you'd bet- 
ter get going if vou want that lead.” 

Stallings felt the same way about it 
It was easy enough to see that, although 
just out of last place, he had shifted his 
attention from any old place in the first 
division to the top of the ladder. “We're 
on our way at last,” he said, “and unless 
this New York club takes a big brace 
we'll nail it sure. We are now playing 
30 per cent better ball than any club 
in the circuit We have over two 
months left. We're not going to break 
or slump. The only way New York can 
beat us out is to hustle all year. Right 
now I've got a better club. Watch Bos- 
ton start in and play better baseball 
than she has shown.” 


Here Begins the Landslide 


ACK in May Manager McGraw had 
written a story in which he said 
Pittsburgh was the club he had to watch. 
Later on he figured the Cubs must be 
beaten. After talking to the Braves that 
July night, and absorbing some of the 
spirit and enthusiasm they wers showing. 
we sent back a_ story advising the 
Giants to keep a weather eye peeled on 
the club that had just evacuated last 
place: but in place of asking for any 
armistice to bury its dead, was on its way 
to another charge. 
The Braves finished a wonderful trip. 
and then for three weeks fell into a bad bat 
ting slump. But while this slump was on, 
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$930,000 Per Week 
Paid for HUDSON Cars 


$235,600 Paid 
by Users in One Day 


On September 15—the day before 
this is written—dealers sold to users 152 
HUDSON Six-40’s. That is, yesterday 
buyers of new cars paid out $235,600 
for HUDSONS. 

The average has long been $930,000 
per week—because that is the limit of 
output. We are building and selling 100 
per day. That is five times as many— 
five times, mark you—as we sold at this 
season last year. And we had no war 
then. Our average sales have more than 


trebled since August | st. 


Means That Hudsons 
Rule This Field 


In July—when we brought out this 
we trebled our output to 
Thirty days later— 
we were 4,000 


new model 
cope with demand. 
despite our best efforts 
cars oversold. 

We shipped by express nearly 1,000 
That is un- 


But thousands of men 


cars to minimize delays. 
precedented. 
waited weeks for this car when other 
cars were plentiful. No other could sat- 


isfy men who once saw this new-model 


HUDSON Six-40. 


Five-Fold Increase 
An Amazing Thing 


Consider that the HUDSON has long 
been a leading car. Every model for 
years hasbeen designed by Howard E. 
Coffin. 


cars all his new advances. 


He has brought out in these 
And the de- 
mand for his models—long before this 
Six-40—gave HUDSONS the lead. The 
first HUDSON Six, inside of one year, 
made us the largest builders of  six- 
cylinder cars in the world. 


Think what a car this must be —this 





new HUDSON Six-40—to multiply this 
popularity by five in one year. And to 
Think how far 


it must outrank all the cars that com- 


do it at a time like this. 
pete with it. Think what a tremendous 
appeal it must make to car buyers. 
Think how it attracts 
excel—when in times like these they 
pay $930,000 per#week for it. And 


they would have paid more had we had 


how it must 


the cars to deliver—as shown by yester- 
day's sales of 152 cars. 

The HUDSON Six-40 is today the 
largest-selling car in the world with a 
price above $1,200. 


See the Car That Did It 
Howard E. Coffin’s Best 


Go now and see this model—the car 
whose record is unmatched in the an- 
nals of this line. You will see a quality 
car sold at a price which is winning 
men by the thousands from lower-grade 
cars. 

You will see a class car—in many 
respects the finest car of the day—sold 


at one-third what class cars used to cost. 


You will see how clever designing 
and costly materials have saved about 
And in this 


light car—the lightest seven-seat car— 


1,000 pounds in weight. 


you will see one ofthe sturdiest cars 


ever built. You will see a new-type 


HUDSON 
GES 






motor which has cut down operative 
cost about 30 per cent. 

You will see new beauties, new ideas 
in equipment, new comforts, new con- 
veniences. You will see scores of at- 


tractions you have never seen before. 


They are all in this masterpiece of 
Howard E. Coffin, who has long been 
This 


is his finished ideal of a car, and many 


the leading American designer. 


count him final authority. 

Mr. Coffin has worked for four years 
on this model, with 47 other HUDSON 
engineers. Part by part, they have re- 
fined to the limit every detail of the car. 

This is the acceptable proven type. 
This lightness, beauty, economy and 
price are new-day standards which men 
are demanding. And this quality — 
Howard E. Coffin’s level best—is the 


least men will take when they know. 


Now is the Time 


Now is the time to pick out your new 
car. Next year’s models are out now. 
You see what the field has to offer. 
And the best touring months are before 
you—the Indian Summer days. Get 
your new car and enjoy them. 

If you buy a class car, this new 
HUDSON Six-40 is the car you'll want. 
The exclusive features which have won 
so much favor are bound to appeal to 
you. Your dealer will see that you get 
your car promptly if we have to ship by 
express. 

Five new-style bodies: 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1,550. 

3-Passenger Roadster, $1,550. 

3-Passenger Cabriolet, $1,750. 


4-Passenger Coupe, $2,150. 
Luxurious Limousine, $2,550. 


All F. O. B. Detroit. 


Canadian Prices for Phaeton and Roadster, $2,100 
f. o. b. Detroit, Duty Paid 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 8245 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORMAN -lhe new Arrow style 
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This is what one contractor wrote after he had made money on a 
closely figured job by using power instead of labor wherever he could 

He did his trench pumping with a portable Novo Diaphragm Pump 
ing Outfit that did more work than six men and cost less than one 

Instead of wheelbarrowing his concrete up inclines, he rigged up 
a Novo Hoist; two rings slipped over the handles of the barrow and 
a hook caught the wheel and up she went to the right level. That 
cut down the labor cost by eight men. 
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a no Tae 
ENGINES ““rovece’ 


ANDQUTFITS 


He did his trench filling by hitching a Novo hoist to a scraper with 

one man to guide the latter. Here he saved the cost of five men 
Novo ran his concrete mixer. 

Novo Engine solves the problem of ample, absolutely reliable 

wer under hardest conditions—in rain or freezing weather. It works 
rom whistle to whistle and sets a steady pace that laborers must 
keep up to. 

A Novo costs more because we have crowded into it every dollar 
of value we can. That’s the only kind of an engine that will stand 

461 Willow St. 


up on construction work. 
ENGINE Cc * Lansing, Mich. 


NOE 
or Station A, San Jose, California 


CLARENCE E. BEMENT, Sec’y and Mgr. 
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“The Engine 
for Every Purpose” 





Bid Low—and Put Novo on the Payroll 


NOVO Engines can be 
furnished for operating on 
gasoline, kerosene, alcohol, 
or distillate. 


aes om 
fai 


ha 
—SEE———————— 
Our book, “Reliable 


Power,”’ tells all about 
Novo Engines and 
Novo labor-saving Out- 
fits for making con- 
tracting profitable. 

We will send “ Reli- 
able Power,”’ FREE, to 
anyone who is inter- 
ested. Please write on 
your business letter- 
head 


Live Dealers 
are invited to ask us 
about our permanent 
and profitable proposi- 
tion to dealers. 






| after 
| be in earnest. 
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? James, Rudolph, and Tyler turned and 
7 | furnished the finest pitching over a long 
| period any club has ever shown. For al 
most a month these three stalwarts rolled 
| back all opposition with few hits and 


fewer runs, allowing hardly an average 
of one earned to the battle for something 
like fifteen games. By this time the feel 
ing had become general that 
all the Braves might 
But most vet 
eran sport followers still re 
fused to take them seriously. 


“They are traveling beyond 
their speed,” was the com 
ment, “and when the show- 


down comes there'll be noth 
ing to it. They'll break and 


the Giants will canter in 
under wraps. Cubs and 
Pirates did the same thing 
two years ago—but the 


Giants beat them out by ten 
games. Nothing to it.” 


The Next Turring Point 


UT the 

quaint 
own, refused 
break. They 
upon moving along 
any serious check. 
war broke out in Europe, 
but the Braves began to 
share a few front-page head 
lines, In Boston, joined 
with the report that 30,000 
were killed along the Meuse, 
was the front-page statement 


traves, for some 
reason of their 
absolutely to 
insisted rather 
without 
A world 


Giants. The Giants had beaten them eight 
out of eleven games before this, and Me- 
Graw’s men werestill confident the ex-tail 


enders would be crushed and driven back 


| ing the on-coming machine. 


in some hand-to-hand fighting. 
“Wait,” was the New York cry, “until 
Boston comes to the Polo Grounds.” 


The Braves came to the Polo Grounds 
and won the first two games. On the last 
day MeGraw hurled Mathewson at the 
invaders and for nine rounds the Old 
Master held them off. But when the 
break came it wasn't the ex-tailenders 
who slipped, but the Giants and Matty 
They beat him 2 to 0, and for the first 
time the Giants began to read the writ 
ing on the wall. In place of having a 
Tennessee cakewalk to their fourth flag 


they saw at last they were in for a grim, 
desperate struggle with the odds favor 
A week later 


| the Braves had drawn up on even terms, 


and the fifteen-game lead had gone where 
the woodbine twineth and the whang 
doodle pipeth his discordant lay. 


Another Test 


UT the Brave test was still incom 
plete. They had reached the top, but 
the Giants had rallied and were fighting 
hard. So here, after all, was the hardest 


test of their vear—to 





that Bill James had copped 

another and that Evers 

and Maranville had cut in 

with another great double 

play. Pitcher Bill James 
Put the big test had yet Ais grand work was the 

to come around mid August. ‘ — 

All Geena thelr spurt the feature of the Braves 

Braves had yet to meet and beat the 


0 ZZ 
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old Cubs 


and here suddenly his Way 
was barred by a club that up to July 
Fourth had been the worst looking club 


in the league—a rank tailender that org; 
narily would never have finished fifth. 

Here was a club that had won only a 
third of its first sixty games, and then had 
suddenly turned and won over four fifths 
of its next sixty starts No 
wonder McGraw and his 
veteran machine were dazed 
and bewildered. They knew 
the game was full of upsets, 
but they had never seen any. 
thing like this deadly, re. 
morseless advance of a club 
they had previously beaten 
with ease in game after game 

No wonder they were be- 
wildered. It was all beyond 
the elastic confines of the 
dope. The game had never 
seen anything like it before. 
A tailender one day, and 
thirty-seven days later tied 
for the lead. 


Whys and Wherefores 

HIS isn’t any story of a 

pennant race. This is 
rather the story of how a 
tail-end ball club in mid sea- 
son saved the finances of an 
entire league, added at least 
$300,000 to the war chests of 
eight clubs, and turned the 
most insipid and dullest of 
all seasons into the most in- 
teresting known since 1908, 
when Giants, Cubs, and 
Pirates were locked until the 
last few days. It is a story 
with a sportive moral, for it 
shows again that there is al- 
ways hope as long as there is 
a fighting heart. And there 
has never been a_ story of 
finer courage or of greater faith or 
keener determination against every odds 
that might be found. 


A Certain Mr. George Stallings 
to first answer to the Brave uplift is 
the managerial skill and abiding faith 
and courage of George Stallings—the 
man who refused to quit—who fought 
just as hard when he was last as when 
he reached the top. Stallings performed 
the miracle of holding the morale of his 
machine together when the club was last. 


We asked him how he did it—what 
magic he used. 

“It's a state secret,” he replied. 

But it’s no great secret after all. He 


refused to quit and he refused to let any 
of his men quit. He merely refused to 
be discouraged as long as there was a 
left. And he was lucky enough 
a lieutenant of exactly the same 
type in Johnny Evers—a bundle of nerves, 
who continued on the field where Stall 
ings left off on the bench. Evers, work- 
ing under Chance, was one of the main 
souls of the old Cub guard. Working 
under Stallings, he continued as one of 
the main souls of his new club. His 
batting and fielding were never better 
Working with young Maranville, second 
base had never seen finer play. But his 
energy and alertness 

—________—— and hustling qualities 


chance 
to have 


























hold and protect what — - - - 

they had gained. On ° y on the field were even 
Labor Day in Boston ( ‘ollier _ greater aid. 

awe Sane Coe om fe | The Material 

to see the two leaders a ra : 

i tetthe. "Wer poe . Mr. Stallings Had 
innings the great All-American A AARANVILLE 
Mathewson held them | 4 and Evers were 
at bay. In the ninth, | Team the two main Brave 
with an assault led = Se = — their wed 
by Devore and Gowdy, after both got back 
ex-Giants, the Brave W ill be Selected by into condition, was 
machine again beat an oo gage 7 
Mathewson back and any club. After this 
this time rushed on eh great pair came the 
— — GRANTLAND RICE ee oes eee 
in front. The Giants pate ers ast yeu 
caught up in the ae — a. ~ 
| afternoon before at . ’ . games and los en; 
on 26.000 pothiens America's Foremost Rudolph won four- 
—smashing all one Baseball Authority — -_ thir- 
day records, but the Ti y Ad tere 
following day saw the sixteen ane os 
Brave banner again Ww k’ I seventeen. There was 
|on top, and = with In Next ee S issue no record of stardom 
in a week this lead in these figures. But 
had been increased Stallings had groomed 
to three games. Of the six test games James, a big, raw-boned youngster, for 
fought with the Giants after —a — meee. And gon all a 
teal had swept into its stride, the with air support vier an tudolph 
neal wn Soe oul lost one. This was were fine pitchers. And to help these out 
the blow that drove New York in Sep- he had Strand, Crucher, Davis. and 

others who lacked only experience—but 


tember back into second place, and threw 
over McGraw’s dream of 
four straight conquests. He had the rec 
ord of forty years established—a record 
Mack couldn’t meet with the Athletics 

that Chance couldn’t set up with the 


a sable shadow 





who were good enough to hold their own 
at least in cases of emergency 
Outsiders ridiculed Schmidt at 
base, but Stallings maintained, 
when Schmidt was playing bad ball, that 
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“You look good enough 
to be president of 
the company!” 


This young wife is 
proud. She is also am- 
bitious. She wants Aer 
man to forge ahead. She 
is keenly critical of his 
personal appearance. 
Combined with this is 
her woman’s natural 
sense of economy. Her 
enthusiasm and admira- 
tion for her husband’s 
Styleplus suit and over- 
coat prove his own good 
judgment in buying 
them. 


Styleplus 
Clothes. 3I7 


TRADE Maan 








“The same price the world over" 


Thousands of wives 
all over this broad land 
have given the seal of 
their approval to Style- 
plus—the New Kind of 
Clothes for all men, for 
all occasions! Never 
before have such genu- 
ine all-wool, perfect- 
fitting, long-wearing 
clothes been offered 
the ove moderate price 
—$17. Result—men 
who used to pay $20 to 
$25, and even more, for 
their clothes now buy 
Styleplus and 


Save $3 to $8! 


This combination of extraordi- 
nary values and extraordinary price 
is exclusive to us because we are 
specialists in this one suit and over- 
coat. Our scientific methods and 
the vast scale of our manufacture 
mean youreconomy! Visit the ONE 
Styleplus Store in your town and be 
astonished ! 

Style+-all wool fabrics+-perfect 

fit+expert workmanship-+guaran- 
teed wear. 
Every Genuine Styleplus has our Label 
in the Coat, our Ticket on the Sleeve, 
and our Guarantee in the Pocket. 
Send for our book: ‘‘Clothes For 

All Men, For All Occasions."’ 


HENRY SONNEBORN & CO. 


Founded 1849 


Baltimore, Md. 
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he had the man he wanted. Schmidt has 

batted over .280 for the season and has 

fielded steadily, if without any great 

brilliance He saw that Deal was not 

quite ready at third, so he landed Red 

Smith. But all this time it was Stall- | 
ings’s keen judgment that was marking 
the weak spots. He got Cather and 
Whitted from St. Louis to help his second 
ary strength, and he was planning these 
changes when his club was still last. The 
most remarkable feature of the Boston 
campaign is the fact that Stallings had 
achieved this miracle with a club consist 
ing in the main of cast-offs from other 
organizations. Gowdy, Rudolph, and 
Devore had all been turned adrift by the 
Giants. Murphy had fired Evers. Brook- 
lyn had given up Red Smith in disgust. 
St. Louis gladly parted with Cather and 
Whitted. Cincinnati released Moran. | 
Another unique feature was the way 
Stallings handled his outfield. He had 
but one regular on the job. This was 
Connolly in left—a .300 hitter and a fine 
ball player. The two other fields were 
covered in turn by Mann, Gilbert, Moran, 
Devore, Cather, and others. Each would 
play for a day or two, only to drop out 
and let some other take his place. It 
was certainly no all-star outfield—and 
yet, what is more to the point, it deliv- 
ered its share of the goods. 


The Two Main Reasons | 
HE miracle of the Braves is an 
swered in the main by two vital fac 

tors—the genius and courage of Stall 

ings, as related before, and the finest 
defense in the game. 

Boston reached the top in 1914 just as 
Fielder Jones did in 1906—with no great 
attack, but with a defense almost im 
pregnable. Boston’s batting average all 
the year has been below .250. Her run 
ners have stolen fewer bases than any 
other rival. Her attack has never been 
powerful or consistent. But attached to 
wonderful pitching was wonderful field 
ing—and all of it at its best in the pinch. 
The Braves made few errors when an 
error counted. They had the faculty of | 
rising to meet the occasion—whether it 
needed wonderful pitching, a wonderful 
stop or a double by Hank Gowdy down 
the left field line. And Gowdy, another 
Giant cast-off, furnished his share of these 
telling, timely blows. And if one man 
fell down, some one else took his place. 

Which recalls another remarkable fea 
ture of the Brave miracle. In the clos- 
ing days of the stretch, when the leaders 
were supposed to be on the dizzy verge 
of “cracking under the strain,” they 
ripped their way to ten victories in a 
row. And in eight of these ten victories 
they came from behind, centered their 
rugged assault upon one inning, and 
dashed on to victory. And in these ten 
straight contests at least seven different 
people played star rédles, Connolly alone 
breaking up two tight battles with lusty 
blows that cleaned the bases. 

For this reason Stallings refused to 
pick out any one or two men as the main | 
stars. “I have never had a club with 
finer team play,” he said. “It was a 
case of work together and pull together. 
Each man was for the other fellow and 
the team—but not for himself. Each | 
man contributed his share. And they 
all understood that what I said on the 
bench in a tight game didn’t go after the 
game was over. So there was no sulking 
and no loafing. It was hustle, work, and 
fight—through every inning of every day 
of every week. It was the gamest fight 
I’ve ever seen a ball club make—and | 
Y’'ve-been in the game for thirty years. 
For this reason I’d rather not pick out 
any one or two stars. One or two stars 
or four or five stars or nine or ten stars 
could never have done what my club ac 
complished—aunless they were all work 
ing together—which stars don't always 
do. It was a case of team play—of 
twenty-five or thirty men all pulling in 
the same direction without a quitter or 
a sulker or a loafer in the bunch.” 

Which was of all the more value in a 
year where so many on other clubs were 
defying discipline or loafing in the 
knowledge that another league was wait- 
ing to take them in. 











Above Pennants 

HE Braves have proved that no fight 

is hopeless where the contender is 
willing to rise up and give battle against 
whatever odds abound. They have proved 
that the one who refuses to quit is never 
out of the running, howsoever lagging | 
be his start. They have proved that one 
ean get there if he will just keep on the | 
way and take the battle as it comes 
Which, in the proving, is worth more | 
than several pennants 
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Kee Regal, 


vic for 


Every C Occé yasion 





New Short Vamp with Perforations—$4 


NOTHER exclusive Regal 
Style with the spice of 
daring novelty. This, 

the latest French pattern, is 


an advanced 


development of the 


short-vamp effect. The circular 
Black Calf vamp, the Black Cloth 
Top and the ornate perforations 
are strikingly new and “smart.” 


There are 100 
Accredited Regal 


Exclusive Regal Stores and goo 
Agents. Autumn Style Portfolio free. 


Shoes Shipped by Parcels Post, prepaid, on receipt of Price. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


270 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 














Make an “end run” to 
Union Suit Comfort! 


‘line up”’ against the discomforts of new-fangled or old-fashioned 
union suits— kick off’’ those bunched-up shirts and sagging drawers— 


“hit the line hard’’ in the 


“‘active man’s underwear’”’ that fits snugly 


to every curve of the body, that permits free and easy action of muscle 


and mind. 












For the Superior Locked 
Crotch can't gap in the seat, 
can’t bind in the crotch. 
The Superior Buttonless Seat 
opens when you want it open, 
stays closed when you want 
it closed; always sets snug 
and smooth and adjusts itself 
instantly to every position. 


Get in the Superior com- 
fort game today. All weights 
all sizes at most haberdashers, 
men’s clothing and depart- 
ment stores—$1.50 to $5. 





Superior’s Offi- 
cial Union Suit 
Guide Book for 
1914-15 shows 


actual samples 
a" of a dozen fab- 
Write 


rics. to- 
day for free 
copy. Address 


Dept. 22. THE 
SUPERIOR 
UNDERWEAR 
ge’ CO., Piqua, O. 

















The 
Active Man’s 
Underwear 
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“Start your Berkey & Gay collection today’’ 








Many people start with one 
piece of Berkey & Gay 
Furniture 


T= unobtrusiveness of good taste characterizes 
our productions. If you desire, you can begin 
with just one piece, and add others from time to 
time, confident that each piece you secure will add 
to the beauty of your home. 


Q It is the liveableness of Berkey & Gay Furniture that helps 
make it popular. Added to that is the knowledge that no 
single design is made in great quantities—there is a sense of 
exclusiveness in possessing it. Yet the price is always within 
reason and within reach. 
@ Acquaintance with the store handling Berkey & Gay 
Furniture in your locality is worth while. It is usually the 
best store in every city, and the Berkey & Gay agency be- 
speaks a store prepared to show the best examples of the 
furniture art. The following firms exemplify Berkey & Gay 
representation : 

Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 


Paine Furniture Co., Boston 


The Sterling & Welch Co., Cleveland 


Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
W. & J. Sloane, San Francisco 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 


190 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


This inlaid mark of 
honor identifies to you 
cach Berkey & Gay 
prece 








“Entertaining Your Guests”—a handsome booklet of 


novelty pieces, mailed free on request, 




















Red Cross 


American 





The American Red Cross appeals most earnestly to all of our 
people; to the governors of states, as presidents of the Red Cross 
state boaids; to the Red Cross Chapters; to mayors of cities; to 
chambers of commerce; to boards of trade; 
and individuals, for contributions to carry on this work. 
butions may be designated by the donors, if they so desire, for the 
aid of any special country, and will be used for the country desig- 
nated; but assistance will be given to all, in the true spirit of the 
Red Cross represented by its motto “‘Neutrality—Humanity.” 


and to all associations 
Contri- 


During our war with Spain thousands of dollars were sent by the 
European Red Cross Societies to the American Red Cross to aid in 
the care of our sick and wounded soldiers. Now, in the hour of 
their supreme need, the American Red Cross, both for the sake of 
humanity and to express our gratitude for their aid to us in the time 
of trouble and distress, has decided to charter a ship and send to 
each country involved doctors, nurses and hospital supplies. ¥ 


Grieved as we may be over this terrible war, the agonizing cry ol 
suffering men cannot appeal to us in vain. 


Contributions may be sent to 


. JACOB H. SCHIFF, 130 East 22d Street, NEW YORK CITY 
or American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 
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he fought a fierce battle. It seemed to 


him that so firmly had his heart taken 
root in the soil, that he could not tear 
himself away. He had grown to love 
the life he was leading with a love 


which amounted to a passion. To leave 
the freedom of the hills and fields! To 
bend all day over a stuffy desk! To 
eat lunch with a rushing and ravenous 
crowd! To ride in a racking subway 
or elevated! To exchange a kingdom 
for a galley! 


Yet she was the wife of his heart. 
Bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh. 

The April days were upon them 
days full af pale blossom and of sing 
ing birds—lays when from barnyard 
and lane, from hill and from pasture 
came the call of young things and the 
answering mother calls. 

Yet Primrose, busy with the garden 


beds and with her poultry, had no color 
in her cheeks. Then came May, the 
wonder month, with dogwood, pink and 
white on the hillsides, and all the woods 
full of wild flowers. And now they had 
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The Man Who 
a Boy Concluded from 


page 9 
and wistful. If it was this that the city 
could do for her, she should go back. 

That night as they sat side by side 
on their wide porch which faced the 
West, he told her of his decision to give 
up the farm. 

There was a young moon low over the 
hills, and the rose of the sunset had not 
faded—through the they could 
eatch one shining glimpse of the river, 


trees 


RIMROSE, who had been lying with 


her head against his arm, sat up 
and looked at him. 

“But Barry, why?” , 

“Well, while you've been away, I’ve 
been thinking. I want you to be happy, 
Prim.” 

“What makes you think I’m _ not 
happy?” 

“You know, without my telling you.” 


he said quietly. “You've lost your bright- 
ness and gayety, and all because of my 

selfishness, Don't think I am blam 
ing you, dear heart. You know that my 
queen can do no wrong.” 





been a year on the farm. When out of a long silence she spoke; 

“Have you been happy, Primrose?” it was like the voice of a happy bird, 

“Of course—dear boy.” trilling in the dark. ‘ 

It was a few days later that she said “Barry, dear, I went to see Mary 
to her husband: “Do you think I could Pritchard while I was in town. She 
go to town for a few lives in an apartment 
days, Barry? I could | | near the Drive—a little 
shop a little and see my H | three-room apartment 
friends.” enry | and she cooks in a 


The change in his kitchenette And her 
face startled her, so Reuterdahl | husband lives in the 
that she asked, flush Pal abetw Et eee | office, and she lives on 
ing: “Don’t you want z ‘ the street and in the 
me to go, Barry?” Is Now in England shops. And they really 





He went to the back | Preparing an haven'tany home, That's 
of her chair, and bend | a what it means to be 
ing over, he kissed her. | Illustrated Article | poor in New York. And 
When he raised his on the that’s the way you and 
head he did not meet - . I would have to live if 
her eves. German-English | we went there.” 

“Of course I want | Sea-Fight “T had been hating it 
you to go,” he said . here, and the morning 

heavily, “but don’t stay off Helgoland for that Mary drove away 
too long, Prim—” | an Early Issue of | | eried and cried. And 

While she was gone | - eee | when you came back 
he faced the inevitable. @ 9 | you asked me if I was 
He must take her back ¥ ll | happy, and I said ‘yes.’ 
totown. By all the signs az O ler S = And all the time I was 
his love had read he envying Mary because 
knew that what Mary had said was true she was going back 

On the day before her return, he went “But now I don’t envy her. Oh, Barry, 
up into the wooded hills. Over his head it just seemed as if I couldn't get home 
the tall pines whispered and sang, thei quick enough. I wanted to be sure that 
plumes all silver where the sunlight the sheep and the lambs and the cows 
sifted in. A carpet of brown needles was and the calves and even my fussy hens 
under his feet. The long thoughts of were real. I wanted to see my old cat 
boyhood had come late for him, but the sprawling on the hearth—I wanted all 








dreams of the past vear had been al 
most youthful in their hope and happi 
ness. He had spent hours among. the 
pines, steeping himself in the silenc 
and in the city there would be the click 
of typewriters, the scream of whistles,’ 
the roar of traffic. Yet his world had 
carried no message of peace or of ful 
fillment to Prim. She had seen only 
the loneliness of the wide spaces 
Primrose came back from town with 
her eyes shining and her little bag full 


of parcels. “The rest will come by post,” 


she said, “and now, how do you like my 
hat, Barry?” 
T was a lovely hat with the sign and 
seal upon it of an exclusive shop 
And Primrose’s coat, too, was lovely, in 
its soft fullness and silke. sheen. 
“Maybe I was a bit extravagant.” she 


told him, “but some of it was my poultry 
money—and it isn’t every day that I can 
vo to the city 

Yet going to the city had made this 
change in her, that he heard her sing 
ing as she went upstairs, and heard her 
again singing when he came in for sup 
per. And it had been months since she 
had sung 

Looking ahead, he could see that after 
the brief excitement of her visit had 
worn off, he should see her again wan 
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and the 
com 
shut 


the live and lovely things—and 
woods and the garden—and 
ing in at night—with all the 
away from 

“And if we were in 
could never shut the 
would always be roaring around us, 
drawing 


you, 
world 
us— 

Barry, we 
away, it 
and 


you 


town, 
world 
glaring in our and 
downtown on subways and elevated, and 
pulling me to and But that 
wasn't the worst of it In every stuffy 
street, I seemed to see you as a little 
boy—yet never with a time. 
And now you are having your good time, 
and after this—oh,. Barry, I want to be 
a girl with you. We'll do all the lovely 
young things—shall we—Barry—?” 
laughing a little and 
as she clung to him. but all he could do 
was to hold her tightly, 
and over again, huskily: “Prim, 

And it that the man 
into his heritage of boyhood. 
went forth that night on 
customary rounds to see that all 
safe, his heart Together he 
Primrose would listen to the wind in the 
pines: together they roam the 
fields and hills: together they would. fish 
inthestreams. Together they would think 


eves, 


shops, 


bov’s good 


She was crying 


and say 
l’rim 
parry 


over 


was thus 
came 

As he his 
was 
and 


Sane 


would 





long thoughts and have their dreams 
please God, he should have at last all 
the dreams which belong to a—boy 
ty YW wn 
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How are the terms of a treaty or an international 


award enforced ? p. 327, Vol. Il, Encyc. Brit.) 


How do laws of war as applicd in civil conflict 
differ in case cf rebels ? 
(p. 312, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


Do you know what the flag of one nation placed 
above another in war time means ? 


(p. 462, Vol. X, Encyc. Brit.) 


What does neutrality mean in war time? 


(p. 441, Vol. XIX, Encyc. Brit.) 

What nations guaranteed the perpetual neutrality 
of Luxemburg ? 

(p. 11, Vol. XXI, Encye. Brit.) 


What constitutes a declaration of war ? 


(p. 316, Vol. XXVIII, Encyc. Brit.) 


Who are the Slavs ? 
(p. 228, Vol. XXV, Encyc. Brit.) 


What led to militarism in Germany ? 


(p. 621, Vol. Il, Encyc. Brit.) 


What is the difference in Engl:sh, German and 
French methods of using machine guns ? 


(p. 248, Vol. XVII, Encyc. Brit.) 


HEN the daily news raises questions like these, do you know where to find the 

answers? Such information is necessary to an intelligent understanding of the 
present conflict in Europe. What you read in the newspapers is, indeed, the ‘‘news 
of the day”—episodes and events which are merely the surface effect of complex 
political and social conditions. 


You can follow every move in the vast area of 
military operations if you refer to the new Britan- 
nica. Its military articles, signed by recognized 
authorities, cover every phase of the art of war as 
war is waged today. The maps will show you the 
progress of the opposing armies. 


To grasp the full meaning of the war, you must 
understand something of the causes leading up to 
it Andif you would figure out the possibilities 
and probabilities, you should be acquainted with 
different methods of warfare, the relative strength 
of armies and navies, strategy and tactics, rules of 
war, and so on. 

All this information is to be found in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, the most complete source 
of up-to-date information ever published. Turn, for 
instance, to the volumes indicated, and you will find 
the answers to the questions at the top of this page. 


What the New Britannica contains 


on warfare and the history of nations is only a small portion 


Then, there are comprehensive articles on all the 
European peoples, as well as on all the cities, on 
every town and important village, on lakes, rivers, 
mountains, canals and fortified places. No other 
book, no collection of 500 separate volumes, covers 
so much ground. 





of the contents of this great library of 
universal knowledge. Every subject 
relating to human thought and progress 
is discussed in a comprehensive and in- 
teresting way. 

History, geography, biography, re- 
ligion, science and invention, manufac- 
ture and commerce, art and literature, 
are covered with equal fidelity. The 
Britannica is not merely a book of facts, 
but of complete information. It is written 
ina style both instructive and interesting. 


Every intelligent man and woman is 
confronted daily with questions that 





THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA—11th EDITION 


Printed on genuine India paper— 28,150 pages in 29 magnificent volumes, 
each only an inch thick 


ought to be answered—questions that 
would be answered, if one knew where to 
find the facts. You will find the answers 
in the new Britannica. Not only is this 
work the standard authority upon many 
subjects, but a book for all kinds of per- 
sons. It gives the facts so that the high 
school boy or girl can understand them 
as readily as the college professor. 


Possession of the Britannica means 
increased knowledge, increased capacity, 
increased ability. Consequently, its 
purchase is an investment. And any one 
of moderate means can afford it. The 


entire twenty-nine volumes—consisting 
of 44,000,000 words of text and more 
than 15,000 illustrations, plates and maps 
—will be delivered upon a first payment 
of $5. You pay the remainder in small 
monthly amounts. 


Do you not desire to know more 
about this book—written and edited by 
1,500 of the world’s leading specialists ? 
Just tear off the coupon in the corner, 
hill it out and send itin. This will bring 
you FREE the illustrated book describ- 
ing fully what the new Britannica is 
and the terms of purchase. 





Tear out the 
coupon and 
send it to us 


now — don’t Name 

miss this 

chance. Street No. 
City 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Col. 1 
120 W. 32d St., New York 


Please send me your booklet describing the 11th Edition of the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica and easy terms of payment. 


_.. tate 
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35 years ago 
October. 21, 1879, Thomas A. Edison gave to the 
world one of the greatest conver iences of moc paps eel life 


—the incandescent electric li 
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| had said it would. 
| with a number on it, 


FOR OCTOBER 


Just Fifteen Minutes at veaunadl 





15) MINUTES 
AT BEDTIME 


What books? 





The 


it is the most valuable booklet ever written for 
It contains the story of 


FAMOUS 


what or how to read. 


THE 


FIVE-FOOT 
BOOKS 


OF 


N only those few minutes a 
day it is possible for you 
to get the knowledge of lit- 
erature, the broad culture, 
that every University strives 
to give. 
This is idle 


no promise. 


The leading educator of his 
day, who has trained thou- 
sands of college men, says: 


‘**The faithful and considerate 
reading of these books will 
give any man the essentials of 
a liberal education, even if he 
can devote to them but fifteen 
minutes a day.” 


answer is contained in the free booklet mentioned below; 


the man who wants advice on 


SHELF 


Now Yours for Only a Few Cents a Day 


One hundred thousand business men are using the pleasant, helpful 
great histories, 


They 


meeting 


reading the 
great men of history. 


A FREE 


are 
the 


laid out. 
orations, 


We want to send you by mail a “‘Guide 
It is the most valuable little 


library without waste or worry, 


best advice to you of the greatest educator of his day on just what 


) 


The booklet was printed to 
obligation; merely 


give away; 
ask for 


BOOKLET 


your copy l w 


A postal card wil 


reading courses therein 


seeing the great plays, hearing the great 
FOR YO 
Booklet to Books, * absolutely free 
booklet of its kind ever written; it shows how to select a 
what books are worth while, what are not. It contains the 
and how to read for succes 
rapped up and ready to mail; n 


bring it. 


F. COLLIER & SON, 410 West 13th Street, New York 


Publishers of Good Books 


| So there it 
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A Lear of the Tenements 


Continued from page 


down to look at it. Padron Cipella sat 
in his house alone. No one dared go to 
him. His agony was like the rage of a 
bear whose wound not mortal. The 
winter came on relentlessly, cold winds 
and pitiless rains. Padron Cipella made 
his own porridge of black beans and sat 
shivering by his scanty fire. One day he 
went out and got the piece of his old 
boat that had-been washed up by the tide 
and he burned that and warmed himself 


is 


| by it. A letter from Alfio came, sending 
him a little money and telling him that 


Filomena had reached America safely 
fg eng nan had met little trouble on 

her journey. She had Alfio’s letter 
to show and a high heart of hope within 
her. She had left little to be regretted 
in Trezza. She played with the children 
und comforted the mothers, giving them 
of her own courage. She advised them 
wisely, for what Alfio had said who could 
question? And it all fell out as Alfio 
She was given a card 
a man looked in her 
eyes and wrote something on a paper; 
she was sent with a group of chattering, 
questioning women from one department 
to another and she scolded them all volu 


bly and laughed at their fears. Was it 
not altogether as Alfio had said it would 
be? A woman gave hera paper bag with 


two sandwiches and a red apple in it, and 
she wus looking for a place where she 
could sit down and eat when she saw Alfio. 

Such a grand Alfio! Filomena was al 
most afraid of him and held her breath 
lest it should prove to be only a glorified 
vision of Alfio, but he was not too grand 
to take his little sister in his arms and 
kiss her tenderly. They went into the 
long room where the immigrants wait 
for the ferry, and Filomena laughed and 
wept and ate the two sandwiches and 
the red apple and some little cakes Alfio 


had brought to her. Alfio showed her 
two big bundles he had brought and 
made her guess what was in them; but, 
of course, she couldn't, though she tried 


the strings and 
long enough to 


Alfio cut 
long coat, 


ever so hard. 
showed her a 


cover her all up, and then a hat—surely 
the most wonderful hat in the world! 
Alfio had been watching that hat in the 
shop window. He saw it first in all its 
glory of the oret price, $4.98. He saw 
it when the sign read: “Any Hat in This 
Window $3.” He saw it marked down 
to $2.74; and then, one morning as he 
went by on his way to his barber shop, 
he spelled out in his much-loved, newly 


English a desperate announce 
Hat in This Window 8&2.” 
was, red roses and all, for 
to wear into the New World. 


acquired 
ment: “Any 


Filomena 


tiny flat 
rooms, of 
furnished. They 
things gradually, Alfio said, 
was glad to have it so. 
planning and the interest 
of acquisition. There were some flowers 
on the table in the kitchen. Filomena 
exclaimed over them and buried her face 
in them while Alfio explained. Franco 
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sister to a 
shop, five 


took his 
his barber 
three were 


LFIO 
4 over 
which only 
would get 
and Filomena 
She loved the 
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10) 
was a florist and his 
had come to America 
had advantage of the 
wonderful public “It is better 
to come when one is young,” said Alfio, 
quite as though he regretted not having 
made the venture while he was a child. 
Franco had sent these flowers as a wel- 
come to Alfio’s sister. Filomena buried 
her face in the roses again and touched 
the little charm that hung under her 
dress. And yet there are people who 
say they don’t believe in fortune tellers! 
Franco Franco came to see them that 
evening, and so did La Longa Crozi and 
little Maria Crozi. Franco brought some 
more flowers, and Filomena, who had 
never been happy before in her life, 
melted into tears over them and glowed 
and blushed so sweetly that Franco, who 
was rather a grave, quiet young man, 
was quite bewildered and found it very 
pleasant to make Alfio’s sister so happy. 
La Longa Croai, who was the tall mother 


he said, 
Franco 
long ago and had 


Franco, 
friend. 
ro 


schools. 


of little Maria Crozi, was very well 
pleased when she saw this. She had not 
been pleased when she learned that Alfio’s 
sister was coming, for Alfio, who was 
enamored of all American customs, had 
swept the matter of dowry aside when 


his fancy fell upon Maria, which was a 
matter of great satisfaction to La Longa. 
When La Longa saw that Filomena was 
gentle and charming and that Franco 
Franco evidently thought she quite 
purred over Filomena. They all thought 
La Longa very kind, and she experienced 


the double satisfaction of getting her own 


SO, 


way and having everyone say how good 
she was while she was doing it. La 


Longa was a good soul, but she had met 
poverty and feared it and she loved her 
daughter. She talked too much, that 
was her trouble. 


| fig age was very much pleased 
when she learned that La Longa had 
known her mother long ago when they 
were both girls. La Longa told her all sorts 
of little things they used to do, but there 
was one thing La Longa never told any- 
one, and that was how Padron Cipella 
hated her because she had told Mariucca 
he looked like one of the gargoyles on 
the corner of the post office at Trezza. 
Padron Cipella had never forgiven that! 
It was not long before Franco Franco 
told Alfio he would like to marry Filo 
mena, and then they were all very happy 
until a letter came from Zio Franco tell- 
ing them that Padron Cipella had started 
for America. Mari Marino, Zio Franco 
wrote, had inherited a little money from 
an uncle and had bought Padron Cipella’s 
little house with all the furniture in it. 
It was a great pity there was no boat'to 
no one felt that more than 
Alfio was instructed to 
at Ellis Island. They 
couldn’t be glad. Filomena had planned 
a little feast to celebrate the two be- 
trothals, but it was not gay as they 
wished it to be, for a brooding fear hung 
over them. Only Alfio seemed to put it 
aside. Alfio was flushed with 
and had grown confident 
Through the long winter 
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Padron Cipella. 
meet his father 
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“Men, my honor as a soldier is at stake, 
but fear not! TI shall 7 nd it with the last drop of your blood! 
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nights Padron Cipella had brooded over 
He could not say 
nor “ Go.” for there was no one to do his 
pidding. They had all slipped 
his reach. He was well pleased when Mari 
Marino came about buying the cot 
tage. That gave him money enough to go 
to America, where he could deal with his 
disobedient children. He told himself 
that when he had found his children he 
would bring them to their senses and then 
he would be himself again. He 


his wrongs “Come” 
bevond 


to see 


almost 


thought that he would be young again. 
when he 
for the 


terrible moment 
“manifest,” 


He had a 
applied for his 
hesitated and 
he heard two 
men speak to- 
and he 
caught the 
words ‘sent 
pack.’’ He 
knew what 
that meant, for 
was not Jacopo 
Mani sent back 
for nothing in 


official 


gether, 


the world but 
sore eyes? He 
protested with 
so much fury 
that they let 
him by at last, 
but the words 
came back to 
him and tor 


mented him 
like pain after 
a blow. Now 
and then his 
confidence in 
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and he saw 


where he bought 


he went on, after a minute, 
Alfio standing by a gate 


tickets. Alfio had not noticed his hesi 
tation. Alfio turned and gave him a di 
rection with a motion of his head, his 


hands being occupied, and Padron Cipella 


obeyed as though he were used to taking 
orders, only his heart rebelled. The 
train rushed through the tunnel and he 


caught his breath and clenched his fists 


Filomena saw him. 
“BA niente” (it is nothing), she said, 
but he did not seem to hear. 
The door in the side of the car gaped 
wide. He saw it disappear before his 
eyes. He was 


caught in the 
crowd and hur 


city smote him. 
He = _ staggered 
when he saw 
the great build- 
ings and 
crowds. He 
was a man who 
eould not be 
even relative 
where he did 
not 
and, though 
he understood 














himself was it not at all, 
shaken by the he hated the 
fear that Alfio things he saw 
might not meet because they 
him as he had made him feel 
been directed. Aunt — ‘‘What could be more sad than small ee 
Aid pi _@ man without a country ig “e% pcr memes 
Ellis Island he Niece — ‘A country without a man and he hated 
o—.tet mad t.............. —— —___—1 them for that. 
with fear and He knew his 
excitement and the longing to fall upon own name when he saw it in print, and he 
his rebellious children and beat them. He saw “Cipella” on the window of Alfio’s 
tried to push his way through the crowd shop, and it seemed magnificent to him 


at the landing, and one of the ship’s 
officers struck at him with a long stick 
and forced him back. He snarled like a 


beast at bay He hated the people with 
whom he had lived on the ship and they 
returned his dislike cordially. The chil 


dren mocked at him and tormented him. 
HE order maintained in grouping and 
ticketing the immigrants filled him 


with fury. A physician who looked into 
his eyes said afterward that he felt as 
though he were looking for trachoma in 
a wolf. He snarled the helpless snarl! of 
a wolf that has lost its teeth. The 
woman who had met Filomena gave 
a paper bag with some bread 
and a banana in it. It seemed to him a 
long time before he saw Alfio. 

Filomena and Alfio came 
meet him and he did not 
first; but why should he 
so finely dressed 


same 
him 
and cheese 


together to 
know them at 
when they were 


and so greatly changed? 


He looked at them and grasped the dif 
ference dumbly and he fought for his 
old, domineering tone 

“Thou hast kept me waiting.” he said 


sharply. He sat on a low 
ing his bread and cheese 
person glanced at the strange, old figure 
“Iam sorry,” said Alfio simply. “but 
it couldn't be helped.” VPadron Cipella 
finished his bread and cheese and thrust 
the banana in his pocket. He and 
began sorting the bundles that lay on 
the floor beside him. Alfio took two of 
them, but shook his head when Padron 
Cipella would have given Filomena one 
“Here that is not the custom,” said 
Alfio; but Filomena laughed and took a 
little one and went on ahead of them, si 


bench munch 
More than one 


rose 


Strong and confident and unafraid that 
her father looked after her and won 
dered. The memory of her own journey 
made Filomena speak to her father 
gently. She knew how he must have 
fretted over the conditions he had met 
He did not seem to hear her. He fol 


lowed them stolidls 
although he made 

“When we get home.” he saving 
to himself—“when we get home I will 
reckon with these disobedient ones.” He 
Was putting it off a little. He had meant 
tO assume his old authority at but 
how he thought he would wait until they 
£0t home. Tle them until he 
Saw Alfio going down into the bowels of 
the earth, then he paused and shook his 
head. Other men and women came and 
Went and did not seem to be afraid, so 


and his lips moved, 
no sound. 
was 


followed 
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They took him toa 
him up to the flat 


door at the side and led 
Filomena showed him 


the room they had made ready for him 
“Rest,” she said kindly; “thou art so 
weary.” She was so sorry for him that 
she was not afraid of him. He fell upon 
the bed, exhausted, and slept heavily. 
Iie slept a long time. Filomena came to 
tell him that dinner was ready. He | 
rubbed his eyes and went with her into | 
the kitchen, which was a strange place 
to him. There was no woodpile, no fire 
piace, no strings of braided peppers nor 


garlic dependent from the ceiling. There 


was a red cloth on the table; he saw 
meat and white bread and sugar and 
milk. He trembled as he saw. 

“So this is how thou hast deceived and 


disobeyed! Did I not tell thee plainly 

what thou wert to do? I am defrauded 

by my son. It is well that I came!” 
“Come, come,” said Alfio patiently. “In 


America it is not so. It is 
Presently thou wilt 

down and we will eat,” 
himself and sat at the 


all different 
understand Sit 
and Alfio crossed 
table 
QADRON CIPELLA stood behind the 
chair they offered him. Although re 
freshed by his sleep, he still felt himself 
inadequate. “To-morrow,” he said slow 


ly—*“to-morrow thou shalt give account 
to me,” and then he cried furiously 
“Is not a man the head of his family?’ 
“Not in America,” said Alfio, uncon 
scious of irony. 
Filomena served her father cautiously, 


remembering more than one blow from his 
hand He her, but he watched 
Alfio with wonder that was touched by un 
belief. He raised his right arm ominous 
ly. “It is yet strong to strike,” he said. 

Alfio looked at his father, delaying a 
forkful of salad on its way to his mouth 
“In America it is not permitted,” he said 


ignored 


If a man strike, the stricken one may tell 
the magistrate, who forbids.” And Alfio 
ate his salad. “Here all are free,” he said 

adron Cipella did not feel free He 
saw that Alfio was not afraid of him. and 
this convinced him more than any words 
of the truth of the inexplicable law. He 
sank into his chair and watched them. 
Filomena and Alfio spoke to one another, 
now and then, using an English word 


He did not 
was terribly 


His mind 
circle. He 


try to understand 
active in its little 


pushed back his plate and flashed his 
conclusion at Alfio 

“We will go back,” he said. “We will 
go back to Trezza 
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ried out. He 
followed Alfio 
and Filomena | 
up the stair. It 
seemed to him 
that he did 
nothing but fol- 
low. And the 
noise of the 


the | 


ly comfortable | 


dominate, | 
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—this Gillette Safety Razor | | 
with stocky bulldog handle, extra | 
weight, generous grip and fine bal- 
ance. Brought out lessthanamonth | 
ago, and already creating more ex- | | 
citement and a quicker success than | | 
any new model since the first Gillette | 
came out. ie 
Contained inan oval case of Gray Antique Leather, with j 9 
Blade Boxes to match, containing 12 double-edged Gillette t | 
Blades (24 shaving edges). With Triple Silver plated Razor, : ] 
$5.00; with Gold plated Razor, $6.00. See it at your Gillette | 
dealer’s anywhere. | } 
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“nama iP mame? ae | 
Something led him to glance at Filo chattered with La Longa, but the point 
|} mena and he saw her smile Her smile of every little jest seemed to he turned 
| was a far stronger argument than Alfio’s by the old man’s simple presence, Tt Was 
eareful words like trying to be unconscious of an ani 
“That would be foolish,” said Alfio mal with tooth and claw that might at 
“Here I make much money. Why should any minute spring at one. Franco Was 
I go back to the poor fishing I never usually a silent man, but now he vied 
liked? I am going to be naturalized and with La Longa. He told stories and hil 
| be an American citizen.” laughed more than was natural for him 
It was his son who said to him: “Iam La Longa was not wise at any time, put dr 
going to do this,” “I shall not do that.” now she lost all discretion and soon told to 
It was his daughter who smiled, if ever all their secrets. When she spoke of 
so slightly, when he told them his will. Filomena’s betrothal, Franco felt as - 
He brooded darkly. though two little a 
The odor of the food holes were being 
We had to photograph half the town to show [was Vannetizing ant | qT Serial | zu" ro ¢ 
* . oe . an f 4 , ol i ’ Ve , 
| the Barrett Specification Roofs on this plant! | a oe ew seria Me turned of cat 
. ; 9 Se ; “) | freshed as he ate. Padron Cipella with . 
A mile of Barrett Specification Roofs! 750,000 square feet ! Alfio went back to Powerful and Thrilling | explanatory phrases, go 
And they probably won’t cost another cent for twenty years! } | his a and vo ——— the 
. ; nana he noe “es ! me mena cleared the . % | until now, he sai 7 
Sometimes such roofs last even thirty years! table. Her father sat The scenes laid in | to ask this thine hit 
You would suppose that such cost-free, care-free roofs were high- and watched her. the South and the He loved Filomena | 
priced. Not at all. A Barrett Specification Roof is the /owest \ a. — a West will begin in ae . = 
. . \ as strange t ° rus °SS, as Alfio 
priced permanent roof covering known. \ She drew hot water knew, and he asked 
Then why doesn’t everybody use them? \ from a pipe in the an t Early Issue of — for no dowry. Padron 
; s “ 7 \ wall. It was steam- —— — - Cipella was very well 
Well, almost everybody does who has a dig roof. For the Ny | ing hot, and it made 5 pleased with this, 
bigger the roof, the more careful the investigation of costs and \ him afraid. She Collier’s Franco's deferential 
service and the bigger the saving. struck a match and manner was balm to 
lighted the gas. He his wounded pride. 
To architects, engineers and owners we say—Incorporate The Barrett watched her to see if He began to feel 
Specification in full in your building plans. she were not afraid, but Filomena did not more like himself and was about to an- 
It furnishes a standard and fair basis for competitive bids; it removes the —— to be afraid. The little place was swer when La Longa’s tongue began to 
temptation to ‘‘skin the job'’; it insures the best roof at the lowest price. wonderful to him. The dishes Filomena run again. She really couldn't help it. 
; had chosen with so much care at the ten- 
A copy of The Barrett Specification will be mailed free on request. cent store seemed to him like a service TAS not this a wonderful country, 
for a king’s table. Filomena prolonged V she asked Padron Cipella, where 
sles , her tasks because she did not want a maid’s true worth was set above mere 
etal ete Tester. ‘ta cess ts vvsts for misnadcrmuntig it cay cbbeovinnes to be still. She could not rest with her soldi and bleached linen? What were 
form is desired, however, the following is suggested : father’s eyes burning upon her. Sud a few gold pieces, once spent? For her yo 
ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett Specification Roof laid as directed in printed Specification, re- denly a bell rang sharply, and he started, part, although she had herself been well = 
vised August 15, 1911, using the materials specified and subject to the inspection requirement wild with fear. Filomena smiled at him. dowered, she was glad to give her daugh 
“Niente,” she said. She touched a lit ter to a man who asked for nothing with ye 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY tle button in the wall. “That makes her. Alfio and Franco, she felt, were ‘ol 
gr ag Sc geal lene hat arin & the door open, she explained. He heard Wise above all other men. “ 
Sistebuceh Rar it at tii tm” some one coming up the stairs. He drew Then Padron Cipella understood that ped 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited: Montreal! ‘Toronto Winmirer V waite dha. Vee in his breath, alert to save himself from both his children were betrothed with - 
danger upon any side. He thought his out having asked his consent. The mo 
children were resorting to black arts to mentary respite of his soothed self i 
escape him. esteem served only to give him strength Ed 
for greater fury. He pounded with his the 
& was Maria and La Longa Crozi who fists upon the table sothe little ornaments oh 
X came. La Longa greeted Padron Ci- there shook and the women shook also ag 
\ pella with an assumption of ease she was “T forbid it!” roared Padron Cipella. an 
\ very far from feeling. He glanced at her Maria melted into tears. Alfio laid a : Ed 
N once only—a glance that made La Longa gentle hand upon her shoulder. “Weep . ha 
’ feel scorched. Maria faltered a word not, little one,” he said, and then he 
: or two that no one seemed to hear and turned to his father. “In this country,” bo 
\ then sank back in a chair and smiled he said, “everything is different. Tres 
\ . : nervously whenever anyone looked at her ently thou wilt understand.” Prosperity Sti 
N Standard Steel Car # La Longa chattered foolishly. Filomena had convinced Alfio. He thought it lis 
N Work+—Butler. Pa was glad to have her talk and answered would convince everyone. { se 
: McClintic-Masshall Construction Company, Pittebargh, Pa., Builders with little interjections of assent and ch 
N\ interest. They were all glad when the HE one thing that Padron Cipella un | F 
PC MINN MSS EIKO bell rang again and Franco Franco came. derstood was that Alfio was not afraid | Tc 
Franco greeted the old man respect of him. His old brain fought desperately : be 
fully and they all tried desperately to be Everything was different, as Alfio had ; Ce 
gay. Alfio came up from the shop and said. La Longa began to talk again. cal 
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Why Does No Pipe 
Taste as Good 
as It Smells? 


It was several years ago that a smoker asked 


i »stion. 
himself.this ques | 
[he dear old briar that he kept in his desk 


jrawer scented it up with an aroma that was, 


to him, exquisite. 
Lhe plush-lined case where his meerschaum 


reposed, exhaled a rare, exotic odor that it had 
gathered from association with the pipe itself. 
. [hese things gave promise of a smoke of 
calm, soothing smoothness which was not 
always realized. 

Then began the long bafling search for the 
right brand, buying strange new kinds of to- 
hacco and making weird, personal blends 
going back to the long green and smoking 
the uncured leaf with all its Gothic strength. 

And then came the offer of Edgeworth to 
him, just as it now comes to you. 

Edgeworth Tobacco has made many thou- 
sands of pipes taste as 
they promised to taste, 
as the owner always 
wanted them to taste 
and wondered why they 
didn’t quite. 

Edgeworth got its 
first distribution among 
smokers by that very 
method -— one friend 
giving a specimen of it 
to another. So many 
men become regula 
users of Edgeworth in 
this way that we went 
into the friend business 
ourselves. 

Will you let us be 
your friend to the extent of giving you a lib- 
eral sample package free? 

All you have to do is to make up your mind 
to ask for it, send now or make a note to send 
us a postcard request and if you mention your 
tobacco dealer's name we will be mighty glad 
to back up our confidence in Edgeworth by 
sending you a free package for you to test out 
and see how you like it. 

The original Edgeworth was a Plug Slice 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue tin. 
Edgeworth now comes also in Ready-Rubbed 
that may be bought in 10c and 50c tins every- 
where and in handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
ages. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00. Dealers in every locality sell 
Edgeworth, but if your dealer happens to 
have none we will fill orders by mail, prepaid. 

Every package of Edgeworth, wherever 
bought, is unqualifiedly guaranteed. 

Write to Larus & Brother Co., 3 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. ‘This firm was estab 
lished in 1877, and besides Edgeworth makes 
several other brands of smoking tobacco, in- 
cludingthe well known Qboid 

a great favorite with smokers for many years. 
To Retail Tobacco Merchants—If your job- 
ber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus & Bro. 
Co. will gladly send you a one or two dozen 
carton, of any size of the Plug Slice or Ready- 





Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at same price | 


you would pay jobber. 
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World’s Best Books at Low Prices 


You have the masterpieces of literature, em- 
bracing practically all the better known clas- 
sics—700 well-printed, uniformly bound books 
—to choose from in Everyman's Library. 

Sold by Dealers or Direct by Mail. Examine 
an Everyman’s volume at your book store 
Note the wonderful book value for the money. 
Ask for a complete list of the 700 volumes. 
| There’s no better way to buy books than from 
Everyman's Library. 


Descriptive Booklet Sent Free 


—or—Dictionary ¢ log of very: 
¢loth-bound book of 173 pages explains scope and extent 
of Everyman's Lit rary, and gives historical notes on the 
various authors. A book in itself worth having. 


| EP. DUTTON & CO. Dept.G 681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Comfort, freedom, 
style and service 


** Satisfaction 
* 
or money back 


Be sure “Shirley President” is 
on buckles 


The ©. A. Edgarton Mig. (o., Shirley, Mass. 
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} and his mind went 
| other that he found behind it. 
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“Oh, yes,” she chattered, “it is quite 
different; but we remember, do we not, 
Padron, how it used to be She ap 
pealed to him almost as though she 


thought he might answer her pleasantly. 
“We saw the parents first, did we not 

in our courting days—in Almico, beyond 
Trezza She could not herself. 
Her tongue ran like a wheel going down 
hill without brakes. There was sure to 
be trouble soon. Franco Franco was not 
a nervous man, but he put out his hand 
now and moved one of the little orna 
ments on the table. He wanted to change 
something, to make everybody move. 
Filomena understood and = she to 
bring in the little feast she had made 
ready, although it was early in the even 


stop 


rose 


ing. She took away the little ornaments 
and laid a white cloth on the table. 


Franco helped her, following her about 
the room in a blind instinct of protection. 
Everyone tried to do something, but they 
could not stop La Longa. 

“We remember, do we 
she insisted. “I well recall 


not, Padron?” 
Mariucca—” 


head 
his 
said 


his 
under 
he 


CIPELLA raised 

and looked at her from 
shaggy brows. “I remember,’ 
slowly. “I remember.” 

La Longa had never meant to remind 
Padron Cipella she had known Mariucea. 
There had been passages in those days 
that did not make him like her very well. 
Filomena brought a dish of fruit— 
oranges and bananas, and grapes; she 
brought a dish of little cakes with highly 
frosting, and gave everyone 
a little plate. 
these signs of plenty 
a bottle of red wine. Wave after 
of anger swept over him, leaving him 
faint and dizzy. The mention of Almico 
had been like opening a door long closed, 
from one thing to an- 
La Longa, 


ADRON 


colored she 


thoroughly frightened now, 
about the wine. How good it was! And 
the little glasses with pictures on them 
how wonderful! She held up her glass 
to let the light shine through it and ap- 
pealed to Franco. Was it not pretty? 


“Yes.” he replied gravely, “it is very 
pretty.” 

“And, oh !—the little cakes!” cried La 
Longa—“the good little cakes! And the 
pretty plates! Where did Filomena get 
those beautiful, small plates?” 


N° one answered her. Franco's eyes 
were fixed on Filomena anxiously. 
La Longa’s tongue ran on. Then Padron 
Cipella remembered 

“Thou art Maria Conteleni,” he 
piercing her with his small, brilliant eyes. 


He interrupted her in the middle of a 
sentence, raising a trembling forefinger 
to transfix her And “Yes,” faltered 
La Longa. 


Padron Cipella pushed back his chair 


and his great hand clutched the white 
cloth as he leaned forward. His voice 
rose in a sharp note 

“Tt shall not be!” he cried. “My son 


shall never wed thy daughter !” 

Maria’s hysterically. La 
Longa was silent at last, as though para 
Ivzed Franco put his arm about Filo 
mena. Alfio’s patience was undiminished 
He began to argue with his father. 

“It is only that thou not 
stand,” he said 

The last drop of blood seemed to sweep 
back from the old man’s brain to rush 
on again in madness. He was utterly 
exhausted. He gathered all the life that 


sobs rose 


dost under- 


FOR OCTOBER 


| 





Padron Cipella looked on | 
He saw Alfio open | 
wave | 


chattered | 





said, 


was left in him for a last effort, and he 
rose and jhe roared like an angry bull 
and he fell upon the table where Filo- | 
mena’s poor little feast was spread. He 


with his 
ruin and 


once mighty 
destruction, 
himself to wreck the 
room: but before he could strike again 
he fell forward upon the table, motion 
less, and his wild, old heart was still 


the board 
scattering 
then he raised 


SILOMENA shrank inte her lover’s pro 
tecting arms, and there was no sound 

in the room except Maria’s sobs until La 
Longa spoke. She looked at the figure 


lving amid the ruin it had wrought and | 


she drew in her breath and = shivered. 
“He was crazy.” she said, and they all 
took up the comforting refrain. 

“He was quite mad.” said Franco 
Franco softly to Filomena. 

“Yes, ves, I think there is no doubt 
about that,” said Alfio. 


And then, while Alfio and Franco and 
Filomena cared for their dead and Maria 


wept softly in her chair and watched 
them, La Longa bent above the ruins 
and picked out the least injured of the 
beautiful small plates Filomena had 
bought at the ten-cent store 
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Walks 100 Miles a Week 


Here is an unsolicited letter which tells what 
a real walker thinks of Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber 
Heels. Think of walking 100 miles every week 
—5200 miles in a year—that man ought to know 
something about shoes and heels. 


The Higgins Leather Co. 


1107 Franklin Avenue 
a ae —— 


Saint Louis, Mo..7%3 





7 
24th, 1914 
Poster Rubber Co., 


Our attention was recently 


called of Cat's Paw Heels and we 
+t 





to @ remarkable test 
i 










reputetion, ! fi 
This walker, "the O'Leary of t 

age of 100 miles per week, al1 throurh tho 7 
conditions making no appreciable difference. 






About one year ago he cay 
his shoemaker instructions to put on @ certain k 
rubber heel. Th roemaker misunderstood or was 
that make of heel and placed e@ pair of "Cat's Paw” heels 
on his shoes. He concluded to give them a trial. He 









states that the heels wore so much longer than the other 
make that he will not now have any other heel attached 

but "Cat's Pew”. For long, hard wear he says he has never 
had a heel that has given him the satisfaction that "Cat's 


Paw" have. 


This is only another instance 
of the exceptional wear of "Cat's Paw” heele -- in fact we 
do not know of a harder user of heels, ond we thought hie 
etatement might be of interest to you. 


We spoke to this party eaying 
we would like to make this statement to you and he was 
perfectly agreeable, saying that the heele had given him 
such satisfaction, because of the Foétor Priction Plur, 
which prevents slipping and superior wearing qualities, that 


he would be pore than pleased to have us do so. 
Very truly yours, 
The Higgins Leather Co. 
WFH-R 


W. F Aggns 


This experience is typical of millions who have found that 
Cat’s Paw Heels make walking easier and safer. They 
make good because made right. Cost no more than ordinary 
kinds. 50 cents attached. All dealers everywhere. 


Foster Rubber Co., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 











| WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


Over 10,000 kinds and sizes made 


There are 


Several Million Persons 
in the United States who are continually using 


| WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


This is due to 
Economy of Cost and Perfect Results 
FOR SALE BY 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Send for illustrated literature telling about 
Whiting-Adams Brushes 


Manufactured by 


| _Joun L. Wuitinc-J. J. Apams Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
and the Largest in the World 


lie | 


) Buy This Pipe 


| Ask for it at any good dealer's. It has 
the right pipe principle. No saliva can 
get to the bowl. The well takes care | 
of that. Buy a Wellington and you for } 
a cool, dry, clean smoke. The W DC | 


| triangle trademark means quality pipes— all 
genuine French briar, guaranteed against burn- 


Saas 


eee ernment 


ing through or cracking. Look for the 
triangle on any pipe—it's the mark of 


' good faith. 
: William Demuth 


) & Company 
New York fd 
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LANGUAGE!!! 
aw teenies German, 





ve STUDY A FOREIGN 
Europe's War has ated 
A Fortune to the Inventor ities for these wh 
who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the “ yw ; 
book we send for 6 cen > postage. Write us at once. 
B.8.&A.B. LACEY, Dept.8, WASHINGTON, D. C. 






pe tun 
French 
Lea 





L\, The Language Phone Method.997 Putnam Bldg. 2W.45th St.,N.Y 
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Make Your Mother 
Proud of You 


Your mother expected big things of 


you. She knew that you had charac- 
ter, determination and ambition. 


ARE you making good? ARE you 
getting ahead the way she wanted 
you to? ARE you realizing YOUR 
OWN ambitions ? 


Think it over! Is your future 
bright, or are you in a rut where pro- 
motion is a matter of years of waiting? 


Resolve now to get ahead. Make 
up for lost time. You’re mever too 
old to learn. Find out how the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools can 
help you to realize your ambitions. 


Get Ahead More Quickly 


Success is merely a matter of train- 
ing. To earn more, you must know 
more, Get the training that will qualify 
you for a better job. More than 1,000 
men of all ages and in all circumstances 
get better jobs every month as a result 
of I. C. S. training, in spare-hour study. 
You can do the same. 


Mark the Coupon 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how I can 
qualify for the position before which I mark X: 








Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
StenographyATypewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sigu Painting 
Advertising 

Commer cial Mlostrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial! Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


| Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt 

| Telephone Expert 
Architect 

| Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structu ral Engineer 

| Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Enginee 
Mechanical Draftsman 
| Civil En gineer 

| Mine Superintendent 


Stationary Engineer Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Che mist German 
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Shooter? 
Then see that your outfit i 
includes a plentiful supply ofl i 
3-in-One oil. Nothing like it to 
eep a gun in fine shooting conditio | 
Oils lock, trigger, ejector and brea 
oint perfectly. Cleans the barrel « i 
burned black powder residue. Pre HN 
vents leading ind pitting. Also keep iH 
fine polish on stock and fore-en i) 
3-in-One oi i 
no acid grease. Nevere 
¢ t All 1 makers use andre 
end 3 ne j e, sporting 
\Is < 
—" good 3-in-O 5% 

















THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 
42 ANG. Broadway, New York 
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The Monogrammed 
Vo te BY 


Cc. JI. MANNING 
NOMES 


C 


a judge 


of elections from the | 


| 
| 


Second Ward, East St. Louis, and 
he deposes and says that A. D 
Woods, colored, a candidate for Aldet 
man, was defeated because scores of 
women, in voting for him, signed their 
names to the ballots, adding such per 
sonal notes as: “Oh, you Ad!" and “T 
hope you win.” 
It is just such instances as the one | 


cited that prove the shortcomings of our 
election It is just such instances 
that call attention to the fact that we 
are an educated people and should be al 
lowed to use a bit of originality in voting. 


laws 


It is conceded that the mere matter 
of making a cross in the square pro- 
vided no longer demands the mental 


concentration nor the torture of soul our 


forefathers used when the Australian | 
ballot first became fashionable. People 
of the present day are so advanced in 


penmanship that the cross can be made 
with no apparent anguish. The venerable 
gentleman who used to sick his tongue 
between his teeth, while he forced on him- 
self the torture of drawing crosses in the 
squares, no longer comes to the polls 

It the day of the erudite voter, 
of the woman voter. The times urge 
the sounding of a clarion call for ballot 
reform It is time ballots were provided 
with wide margins, wherein 
down their in 
pictures without danger of loss of votes 


is 


voters can 


sentiments words or 


DVANCED thinkers on this subject of 
ballot reform have ear- 
nestly the injustice done the McCutcheons 


considered 


of America by forcing them to adhere to 
crossed lines once they enter the voting 
booth The world has lost a legion of 
laughs because a Fiteh is denied the 


right to pen some “thoughts that throb” 





on his ballot 

The St. Louis election incident is but 
a straw that shows the way of the cur 
rent Sweet sympathy is going to have 
its day at the polls with the introdue 
tion of woman suffrage It is well for | 


election ottic ials to he prepared 


Election teas have been established 
at the Chicago polls Voting booths 
have fluttered gay colors. Though “Bath 
| house” John Coughlin still holds his 
throne, election reform is on the ways 


|The monogrammed vote should he the 
product of the immediate future 

With the monogrammed yote should 
come some thought as to the general 
ballot polor scheme There are many 
voters who would prefer an Alice blue 
a Helen pink, or a neat polka-dot ballot 
to the plain white one now afforded 
They should be able to choose their 
approved color from the ballot piles on } 
the judges’ table 


OLIVOOLLIVOLED ALL PEOLLIEDEG 


“~ TT rrr 
waa AAAS. tml 


A Serpent 


n r 


GMO APOIIORLILIELE 


in iden 


there’s nothing like having the decks 
cleared fo a fresl start.” he added 
cheerfully It will make me feel pre 

comfortable inside. and, lordy what a 
boost it will give me for the Legislature 


next fall.” he concluded enthusiasticall 
HODA laid her hand bag on the desl 
and pushed it toward him, He ved 
it away No-no! That is going too 
far! I could not possibl use that 
Rhoda Thank Heaven, T do nef eed 


t use it.” 
But I wa ’ 
always talked about 


+, ¢ 


needing Tis 


nted vou 


and now wher T At anv rate, we 
use it toward the fresh start VW 
have it Jimimir please!” 

James B. regarded her stonily You 
thought T would have to be bribed that 
way.” he accused “You came in here 

itending to bribe me t t at 

They faced each othe the mia om 
nant and wrathful, the woman rejoicing 
in his dominance and his wratl Ther 
as their glances met. her hand Wel 
to his shoulders and clung there I 
not really matter!” she breathed \ 
arms closed round he nothing mattered 

The wedding eception of Mi ind 
Mrs. James BB. Bart was the most 

iecessful vial function Sweet Valle: 
has ever know! In reaction from tli 
depression and cankering anxiety of the 
weeks that had gone before, everyone re 
joiced in an excuse for light laughter and 
friend ntercourss Release from ‘ 
age and hard feeling that had bee 

thra led te i extreme 2 


~ tte Ue you 
jaan wt Je fe fh fe ji (a Vl 
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—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 





a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
‘ween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can 

a flavor which g 
immediate pleasur 
cent tins. 

















NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 
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In ten- 
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A Balanced Do 


CHAMPION DocBiscuIT | 


Send for Sample and Fre 





g Food 


604 Minnesota St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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f Learn 


you 
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PHOTO 


» good 
we have 8 


g Professi 






On receipt of 4 we will send you | 
mp or ye ca ta regular size | _ » 
nanan as 3 tag Rok porting } Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work 
ds dealer or direct from us U no Our graduates earn lerge salarie We assi 
lerin yur town Our illustra- i them to secure these positions. |! 
l ] ill be a help to you— i \ ful ! ' ‘ 
irs on request—F REE, |W r cata NOW 
. . . ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Champion Animal Food Co. | oan ican “aaaes. Madan Sian 
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P.F 
Collier & Son 


116 W. 13th St., New York City 





Here is a Wonderful Free Booklet 
About Your Children’s Reading 


It was printed to give away. There is a 
opy for eve Collier readet ho has 
nidret free. 
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The 846 Junior Classics 
d byt é nd arranged by Wm 
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How the S46 


Junior Classics wW 
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Fountain Pen like this 


T’S transparent. You look right through 

the heart of the penand se 
ngs. Hold it up to the light and watch the 
nk chase down the barrel. Sex 
Ink Feed 
trains back the ink and keeps pen 


its inner work- 


how the Lucky Cure 





from leaking 4 new idea in 
fountain pen tor folks who like 
to “set the pace.” ——Geo. 8. Part 


PARezaF 


TRANSPARENT 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


So teetotally different from any other fountain pen that 
ou'll warm up to it like a hungry man toa square meal 
v while it ha 


Get one of these new transparent pen 


he special chart ot novelty and watch your ne ghb ) 

ing it 

when the pe 
Parker Jack Knife Safety 
Can be carried in a man's 
pocket, lady's purse or 
handbag without danger of 
lesking —a vise-like safety 
lock shuts back the ink. 


take notice when you start The transparent 


barrel felis you In adva n needs refill 


Parker New Self-Filler 

No outside projections or 

mechanism —no openings 

into barrel “Press-the 

button’ and it fills in two 

seconds at any inkwell. 
owt 


ker Pens—Standard, S t Tr parent, Jack Knife Safety— 
ple te aver 200 st Fifteer nd e wire” d 

. . If you can't ‘ or trated £- 

PARKER PEN COMPANY, 98 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
No. 4 St. Bride St., Lor } \ Bredgad penhag 
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Music Rolls Half Price 


nest ; 
£ 


Tay = y! ous for exqule 
0 *¥ \ ‘A = > to anes 





| ment, at 50% le 
Any 4, $2; Prepaid | sanaien :% 
Send mone ler f i es. Ch 
h ft | er 2000 P 
—ss t ; « ) 
x—~ | . at 
r | a 
Butterfly 1 ‘ nex 
— " / >. 
a oe.” f | Oc rolls 25¢ 
the’ ¢ 40c 
$1.00 rolls 50c 
$1.25 rolls 65c 
$1.50 ro 80c 
3 $1.75 rolls 95¢ 
@ ll Ge nage FREE 
<> CATALOC € iv. 





B. D. Consumers Music Co. 
Station C Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Cet Litr’s FOR O 
. 
a | ii ure l Ashum 
morseful over havit doubtes Jeune I} 
their own Jame b.—the me ould 
not shake his ha often e1 igl te 
him what a fine fellow and great man 
and lueky dow he i oud enougl and 
the wome! i ritle ' I hr Chattel 
could not flutter at ind close enough o1 
admiring enougl James B. bore it all 
modestly and decorously, his eve tra 


ing frequently and rather wonderingh 
i} to the gracious gray-clad figure that 
serenely dominated and directed 


Old Unele Jim, who had a place of 


honor in the biggest armehair, laid a 
Shaking hand on Jame Bos arm M 
boy, T want to tell vou that we are feel 
ing kinder ashamed inside ome of u 
und we ought to.” he quavered Trutl 
ix we kinder doubted vou, some of us 
and said hard things about yvour getting 
us into something that was going to cost 
ws dearer than we could stand And 
}then for you to come up like you did 
on your wedding night and take back 
all that stock for just what we paid for 
it—I tell you it makes us feel queer 
under our westcuts—ves. sir—and make 
us feel proud and warm toward ou 
ves, sil 
“Now that’ ill ight Unele Jim 
James B. answered in his deepest, kind 
est tones That’s al ight Of cour 
I'm not doing that sort of thing for any 
one else t expected te | rv 
but to let vou folks up here lose oul 
savings «and crimping i eculation 
would be like letting tthe te hi 
dren be coaxed into throwing their bread 
and butter to swan ine roldfishes ol 
sharks! in a tific il pond.” 
ATER. when the Bendertown Band at 
4 rived, Jame B. and Rhoda went if 
to the edge of tl law and stood in the 
weird, elfish! flicket ¢ glare of a bi 
bonfire of pine knot Name pine knots?” 
Rhoda flashed a mocki estie it he 
smnilin ln fris Teun l made a 
wel il which lhe retel 
ence to the valley ec’ 1 ¢ ar f 
Laden As I stand here # ight I fee 
doubly ure of it hie i erted earnestly 
‘To one who i fresh fro the mart ol 
the money cert ed eis if 
is balm to the heart ane ustall Ff and 
uplifting to the vivit ealiz tha 
there is one place where live ire true 
ind sane, and whet ki ( ind good 
ess are held highe that ti nd 
bonds Good and «ce iend I esteem 
myself a rich man to-night rich bevond 
imy desert \\ Street | im 
Though I may be ] mere ‘ 
I have the greater riche f the trust 
and regard of my fellowme ind of a 
still higher trust that i oO inestimably 
PrectouUs, SO saered that ma hesitate 
to speak lest his untrained lips profane 
what his heart worship 
By that time the erpent Ww ell 
scotched Sweet Valle houted and ap 
plauded jevously the band plaved the 
wedding march (so the iimed ) ind 
Billy Suttor in home through the 
| to kick ove the kettle of 
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Business Men as President's Advisers 


When a financial advertiser tries out sixty 
publications and gives up the idea of find 
“another fails 
another even half so productive as Leslie’s 


ing Leslie’s”’ to discover 

it 1s to some extent convincing that 
lLeslie’s is a profitable medium for a finan 
cial institution to use. 


In a recent campaign to sell bonds, 
lLeslie’s produced one-third of the total 
inquiries and more than a third of the 


total sales. 


This is typical of Leslie’s as a salesman 
of stocks and bonds and all kinds of in 


estment securities. 


Leslie’s readers are people who have 
money to invest. They are attracted to 
Leslie’s by its financial news columns, the 


viewpoint of its editor, its pictorial news. 
The belief of Leslie’s editor in the up- 
building of legitimate “big business” and 
national prosperity appeals to substantial 


men. 
Che busv American business man—who 
hasn't time to read lengthy newspaper 


accounts 
Leslie’s in vivid pictures—such, for in 
stance, as those of James H. Hare, the 
greatest of all war photographers, now in 
Europe for Leslie’s. 


gets the news quickly from 


We secure our subscribers by direct solic! 
And to 
to discriminate we offer our prizes not to 


tation. encourage our salesmen 
our salesmen who secure the greatest num 
ber of subscribers to Leslie’s—but to those 
who secure the greatest number who are 
rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, men in the 
professions and men of affairs. This yea 


the new subscribers to Leslie’s with a 


rating average 1074 a week. 


Leslie’s guaranteed circulation of 350,00 
—9 5% net paid with a pro rata refund 
for any shortage of the guarantee-—running 
about 400,000 now—is superior to the 


average circulation. Yet it costs no more. 


7, Mbed/ 
Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
NEW YORK 


ikY 
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Gasoline Pleasure Cars 


Apperson Bros. Auto. Co Kokomo, Ind. 
Ben! ne ( Detroit, Mich, 
Cadillac Motor Car ¢ Detroit, Mich, 
Chalmers Motor Co Detroit, Mich 
| Car ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. 

. on & ( James Rochester. 

s Motor Car Co St. Louis, Mo 


I art Carriage & Harne Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind 
Franklin Manufacturing Co., H. H 
Syracuse, N. \ 
Haynes Automobile Co Kokomo, Ind 
Hudson Motor Car Co Detroit, Mich 
H M ( ( Detroit, Mich 
I H f 1, W 
I i Co Cx r lr 
I ( An c 
! gel Conr 
I Motor ( Detroit, Micl 
I \tlas ¢ I ina I 
lit ll-Le \i } Wi 
M \utor ( 1 ie, I 
Car M ( i 
I ul s, Ind 
l »H.A Syra N.Y 
1 lotor ( St. Louis, M 
N yke & Indiar Ind 
] Mot Lan } 
| lotor ¢ Ce Ld Mict 
I lotor Car Co ( 1i,O 
I \rrow lotor Car (¢ B N. ¥ 
I Ml or ¢ Co Ric I 
I lotor Mfg. C« I Ir 
Pul l Car Co y I 
} Lansing, Mich. 
Reo Motor Car Co St. Catharines, Ont. 
Russell Motor Car Co West Toronto, Ont 
\ e ( Y 
Car Lo | VU 
| i ( N lass 
F. | Cle 1,O 
Detr lich 
I ( ( ianat Ind 
Velie Motor Vehicle Co Mc I 
ne Works Richmond, Ind 
lys-Overlar Co Toledo, O 
inton Motor Car Co Cleveland, O 


Electric Pleasure Cars 


Anderson Electric ¢ Co Detroit, Mick 
iffalo | t Vehicle Co Buftalo, N. ¥ 
I ( ( Detroit, M 
I I ( Co, Chica I 
I ( ( ] oO 
I Lang ¢ ( ( oO 
( In I 





The Companies 
Timken Keeps 


You who have read Timken adver- 
tisements realrze how important to your 
safety, to low upkeep cost, to the long 
satisfactory use of your motor car it 1s 
to have good axles and bearings. 


You have been urged to ask direct 
about the service Timken Bearings 
and axles are giving. To “talk with 
the man who rides on Timkens” any- 
where and everywhere you find him. 
To “talk with the repair man” who 
knows all makes of cars and their parts. 


In the Timken Primers, “On Bear- 
ings” and “On Axles,” (sent free on 
request) you will read the reasons back 
of the good service Timken Bearings 
and Axles give. 


The proof of the pudding 7s the 
eating. Zhings as well as men are 
known by the company they keep. 
And by their p/ace in that company. 


Here are named most of “the 
companies Timken keeps.” All use 
Timken Roller Bearings or Timken- 
Detroit Axles or both, in part or 
throughout, in one or more of their 
models. A booklet list naming the 
Timken equipment and its location in 
each model will be sent withthe primers. 
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THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
Canton, Ohio 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Gasoline Commercial Cars 


Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine Co Cincinnati 
(\merican & British Mfg. Co Providence 
American-La France Fire Engine Co 
Elm N. } 

An n Couy X Fire Supply Co 

Kansas ¢ K 
\t Mi ( Buff 
Aut Co Ard 
\ Ir Co Cl 
Ave ( } 
Be er Mot I rove ( 
Bl Ifg. ¢ Ne 
I y Gir 1 ) 

Ko ( 
( Motor Truck ¢ racuse, } 
Croce Automobile Ce Asbury Park, N. J 
Cunningham Son & ( James Rochester 


Detroit-Wyandutte Motor ( 


iamond T Motor Car ( Chicago, Il. 
Vorri Mlotor Car Cx Tr uis, Mo 
Fed Mot I ( | 
1 Ce | 
1 Motor l ( | 
im-Bernstein Co | 
Gramm Motor Truck Co Lima, O 
Gramm Motor Truck Co. of Canada 
\\ rvill ) 
H Mot I x 
i 
li ] Car ( Det 
| Mot 
J Co., Th I k 
Ke “ l l 
Spr 
K 1 Car Co Ha 
Kle & Ce ~ f 
Kre ( m ( ( ( Oo 
Lip t lotor ¢ ( | 
Lox t ( of Amer 
> 
Mi Truck ¢ | 
I Truck 
ige \W 
Mi | k ¢ I 
Mo I r Truck ¢ I 
Nelson & I loor Chi | 
Nott Fire Engine ¢ I \ 
I Metal Pr 1¢ ( l 
I rd Motor Car ( Det lic] 
Pal M Motor ( ( I 
I M Car ¢ ( 1 Oo 
Pi Arr lotor ( ( | 
I lotor ‘I k ¢ i 
i n | Apr l ( Se. | 
I sor I ri ck ¢ 
Ss Tr ( 
Motor I ( D 
M I k ¢ Syra 
if ( ( awnac 
Har ) 
Se a ‘ 
5 Moto 
t Motor ¢ 
Mot ( 
I ry Co., \ ( 
I Motor ¢ Da ( 
Mot I ( Detroi I 
a Mfg. ¢ li k 
lotor ¢ Br N 
( D | 
U.S. M I ( ( 
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>. k KODAK 








You can now date and 





title your negatives, per- 





VERY 8 OF ive he 1s 4 I aki x 1s 2 / % 
negative that 1s worth ma ing 1s Wane ntl A and almost 


worth a date and title. The places you 
visit—interesting dates and facts about the instantly ar the “me you 
children, their age at the time the pictures | 
were made—the autographs of friends you muke them. 


photograph—these notations add to the value 


2 Ty 


of every picture you make. Architects, 
engineers and contractors who make photo- 


graphic records of progressive work, can add 





greatly to their value by adding notes and , es , Ba? 5 oe 
dates permanently on the negatives by means en 
| of the Autographic Kodak. The amateur 
| photographer who wants to improve the 
quality of his work can make notations on 
his negatives, of the light conditions, stop 


and exposure, 





Just release a stop and a little door opens in the back of 
the Kodak; write whatever notation you want, on the red 
paper of the Autographic Film Cartridge with a pencil or 


stylus; expose from 2 to 5 seconds; close the door and you 





are ready for the next exposure. On the margins between 
the negatives will appear a permanent photographic repro- 
duction of the notation you made. It is not a part of the 
Autographic plan to have this writing appear in the print itself, 
but simply that it be kept as a record of date and title on the 
negative. It is obvious, however, that it is no trouble to 


include it on the print when desired. 
The greatest photographic advance in twenty years. 
No. 3A \utographic Kodak, pictures BA *¥5% in., $22.50 


No. 3 Autographic Kodak, pictures 3'y x4'yin., 20.00 
No. 1A Autographic Kodak, pictures 24% x4'gin., 17.50 





KASTMAN KODAK CO., Batiyo fier othdang efathy | 


At all Kodak dealers’. ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. GP APSE ASE: 


= —_ 























Rubberset Company, 


Newark . Ne 


Gentlemen: 


Je 


Since you want to 
know, I may say that during 
my travels at sea, campaign~ 
ing with the comforts of 4 
man-o-war or ashore in Mexico, 
I find that the RUBBERSET is 


the thing. 


And all your 


brushes, shaving and other- 
wise take up mighty little 
space in the kit and stand 
the wear and tear. 


” Reuterdahl Says) 


“RUBBERSET is the thin 


Do not be at sea as to safety: 


Declare War on loose bristles. 


Every 


bristle-shedding tooth brush is a menace, and every detached bristle an enemy to health. 


Just one bristle “shot”’ 
of no small consequence. 


into your gums, throat or intestines can prove a health destroyer 


RU BBERSET | 


TRADE MARK 


OU can’t eliminate loose bristles 

unless you eliminate buying 
tooth brushes that are basically wrong in 
construction. 


Maybe you haven’t had anything happen 
to you—yef—like a bristle in the throat— 
inhamed gums—or bristles in the intes- 
tines or appendix—but if you want to 
INSURE safety ae will have to enlist 
the RUBBERSET Safety Vooth Brush 


in your SETVICES. 

The RUBBERSET Safety Vooth Brush will 
and protect you against bristle 
patented RUBBERSET 


process of gripping all the bristles in hard 


vuarantee 
dangers. The 

vulcanized rubber is new and distinctive 
in tooth brush construction. 


EAR and hard usage 
cannot make any 
part of a RUBBERSET tuft 
let go one single bristle, and 
for all this security, satisfac- \\ 
tion and freedom from danger 
you pay ONLY the ordinary 
price of a good tooth brush. 


It isjustsowiththe RUBBERSET ¥ 
Shaving Brush. Captain Reuter- 
dahl says it is ‘‘the thing.’’ It is the 
“only thing” in shaving brush con- 
struction that gives a life-time of 
service under a guarantee of freedom 
from bristle shedding. 

waters, hard battles of 
service, or peaceful usage leave no 
scarona RUBBERSET. There is 
every possible style and every pos- 
sible price from 25c upwards to $7. 


Climates, 


pUBBERSEr 


MARK 


RUBBERSET COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 


R. & C. H. T. Co., Props. 


United Profit Sharing Coupons are packed 
Good for Valuable premium 


Brush. 


The arrow points to one cf the 
many indivic 

tions, showing how 

is gripped i 

rubber and « 


with every RUBBERSET 


The base t holds the 
RU BBERSt I Shaving 
1s f «¢ 























